ONAL. 
/ aero 


.RT INTERWATI! 


ZA 


: 


Arp Exhibition, October 1961 


Showing in December 


VICTOR VASARELY 


Sculptures and Graphics by 


BERNARD REDER 


WORLD HOUSE GALLERIES 


987 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


galerte de france 
3 fbg st honore - paris 8°-anjou 6937 


alechinsky, bergman, 
campigl, consagra, 
coulentianos, deyrolle, 
gillet, gonzalez, 
hartung, jacobsen, 
le moal, levee, magnelli, 
manesster, maryan, 
robert muller, music, 
nicholson, pignon, 
prassinos, reinhoud, 
singter, soulages, 
tamayo, 340 WOU Ri. 


SINGIERK 


décembre - janvier 


peintures 


galerie de france 
3 fog st honore- paris 8°-anjou 6937 


alechinsky, bergman, 
campiglh, consagra, 
coulentianos, deyrolle, 
gillet, gonzalez, 
hartung, jacobsen, 
le moal, levee, magnelli, 
manesster, maryan, 
robert muller, music, 
nicholson, pignon, 
prassinos, reinhoud, 
singier, soulages, 
tamayo, 3a0 wou kt. 


SINGIERK 


décembre - janvier 


peintures 


GALERIE H. LE GENDRE 


31, rue Guenégaud Paris ée Dan 20-76 


Kantor 


peintures récentes 


du 22 novembre au 16 décembre 1961 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY tse 57 street, nv. 


Representing 


m LIPTON YOUNGERMAN 
OKADA PAOLOZZI 
H. STERNE REINHARDT 
CONGDON LIBERMAN 
KELLY GUERRERO 
GEORGE KAWABATA 
SOFFER POUSETTE-DART 
KIPP CHRYSSA 


Galerie André-Francois Petit 


122 Bd. Haussmann - Paris 8e - LAB. 21.49 


MAX ERNST 
YVES TANGUY 


peintures anciennes 


décembre 1961 


galleria 
schneider 
rome, italy Art 
——}. 
contemporary painting 
sculpture 
prints 
exclustve agent for Sam Bf 
and Paolo Buggi 
director: prof. robert e. schnei 
rampa mignanelli 
tel. 68 
M: 
COI 
JANUARY 
HILTON HITCHENS HERON 
FROST MACKENZIE WELLS 
Bijo 
THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES ans 
2 CORK STREET LONDON W1 REGENT 1719 
PO! 
3 CONSTRUCTIVIST SCULPTORS 


ROBERT ADAMS 
COULENTIANOS 
CAREL VISSER — 


BERTHA SCHAEFEI 


32 East 57 th St., New York, 


British Sculptors British Painters American and European Painters 
” ALBERS * 
= APPEL £ 
BISSIER 
mH | BOGART A £ 
~ oe scans 5 | 
COOPER 2 
(x) DAVIE “ge Te) 
O. es MATTA a 
HAMILTON FRASER MOTHERWELL 
S ADAMS IRWIN RETH Ss 
DALWOOD “pel RIOPELLE a 
HEP ANY RIVERS 7p) 
0 BARBARA WORTH 17 BROCQUY canian ainnres we 
MEADOWS LIN SHOW YU SOULAGES v4 
THORNTON BEN NICHOLSON STAMOS 


mere Galerie internationale 
Arts primitifs é 
Le d'art contemporain 
_ 253, rue Saint-Honoré, Paris 1° 
Téléphone Opéra 32 - 29 
Sor Sam Bf 
’aolo Buggig 
e. schneid 
poy MATHIEU - VIOLA 
| Maitres 
contemporains JAENISCH - DEGOTTEX 
Arn. & Gio POMODORO 
RON 
-LS 
En Suisse: 
‘| Bijoux exécutés par les peintres et sculpteurs Centre d’art contempor ain 
IE 
- "7 FONTANA - MATHIEU 16, Murs Blancs, La Tour de Peilz 
POMODORO - DANGELO Téléphone: (021) 51 10 03 
ee’ 


SCHNEIDER _ LICINI 


> MUSIC SOLDATI 

4 BISSIER MAGNELLI 
NOEL RADICE 
STRAZZA VASARELY 


RODRIGUEZ  PRAMPOLINI 
HARTUNG NICHOLSON 
LATASTER DEWASNE 
PIQUERAS BONFANTI 
ASSE 


ai) 


YJ fo 


’ SCULPTURES DE: 


4VS2VILUIIL OLICCL 


+ 


a ALLERIA LORENZELLI TAVERNARI 
BERROCAL 


ILANO VIA MANZONI 20 TEL. 795575 PIERLUCA 


“7Vv VVU 


‘eauuaaes POGLIANI ROMA 


36 VIA GREGORIANA 


CORPORA SANTOMASO 
SPAZZAPAN 


ASSETTO BRUNORI GARELLI RUGGERI SARONI SOFFIANTINO © 


MASTROIANNI 


MOLTON GALLERY 


44, South Molton Street, London W. 1. 


Mayfair 2482 culpture Paintings by 


World Agents for December 
Werner rauer 
Avinash Chandra Black and White Zadkine Bernard Cohen 
a selection of drawings Bowen 
Duncan 
Kahn 
Pettorutl 
also Friediaender 
Cole Phillips 
Walter Nessier en 


Metal Reliefs and KLEE Spyropoulos 4 


CTIAM GALLS TICS pacrerecscce nsere’ 


January: Drian Artists Exhibition 1962 


including: Agam Foujino Rodilion 
Bakic Haller Taté 
Crozier Lacasse Zack 
Fidler Portway 


Galerie Olaf Hudtwalcker 
Frankfurt am Main 
Jazzhouse, Kleine Bockenheimer Strasse 12 


Telefon 22539 


AUGUST PUIG 


recent paintings december — january 


; Ameri E | 
catherine merican & European Sculpture 


viviano 
GALLERY 


Barlach Maillol 
Bloc Marcks 


Americans and Europeans Chillida Matare 
Degas Matisse 
Gabo Moore 


AFRO Gauguin Penalba 
BASALDELLA, DINO 
BECKMANN Gilioli 
BIROLLI 

BRODERSON Hajdu Picasso 
COX, JAN Kohn Rodin 
CREMONINI ° 

GLASCO 
HENGHES Kollwitz *. Scheie 


LANYON 
MINGUZZI Laurens D. Smith 


PERLIN 
RICE, DAN Léger Sintenis 
SAGE, KAY Lehmbruck Wines 


SMITH, JACK 
Lipchitz Wotruba 


Pevsner 


Kolbe Rosati 


OTTO GERSON GALLERY @ 


41 East 57th Street | New York 22 | 


19 December 
through 
6 January 


32 east 69 street - new york 21 - new york 


(ARRTHA SACIOON GALLERY 


YUKON 8-1800 CABLE: JAYGALRY 


| 42 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


IOLAS GALLERY 


123 E. 55th Street - New York 


ABNER 


20 November — 20 December 


Galerie P. Blendinger 


Agno - Casa San Michele - Tel. Lugano (091) 28415 


ART CONTEMPORAIN 


Appel, Riopelle, Moreni, Singier, Sonderborg, Canogar, 


Poliakoff 
Meubles rustiques tessinois, antiquités 


ESTHER ROBLES GALLERY 
665 NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


ALAN DAVIE 


December 


Rive Gauche 


Galerie R.A. Augustinci - 44, rue de Fleurus 


Paris 6e -  Littré 04-91 


Bogart, Bradley, Christoforou, Duncan, 
Lindstrém, Mihailovitch Raimbault, 
Gail Singer, Ting 

En exclusivité Asger Jorn 


Galerie Stadler 


51 rue de Seine Paris ée Dan. 91.10 


LAGANNE 


Peintures récentes 


January 5—18 


CARL FAS 


Recent Paintings 


RUTH SHERMAN GALLER 


306 EAST 72 STRE 
NEW YORK 21, US 


THIBAUT 799 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21,4 


CHABAUD MATHIEU 
HARTUNG KARSUAYA 
KISHI DUBUFFET 
LAGANNE DUBUIS 
VAN DAMME 

BAEUMLER 

NACK Sculpture: 
YACOE DEVLIN 
MUSIC METCALF 


——- 


JOACHIM GALLERY 


56 EAST WALTON PLACE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TAPIES - VILLACASAS F 


GRAPHICS an 
1044 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK "a 


JANUARY@ 
| 


ANGELESKI GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 


GALERIE ANNA ROEPCKE 
juro kubicék 


drawings - paintings - sculptures 
January 4— January 26 


WIESBADEN : FICHTESTR. 4- TEL. 763 
REX EVANS GALLERY 


748'/2 N. La Cienega Blvd. Los Angeles 


Jan. ELIE NADELMAN DRAWINGS 


MARIE-ANNE 


re. PONIATOWSKA 


FIRST U.S. 
EXHIBITION 


MUSEO DE BELLAS ARTES 
CARACAS 


72 STRE 


4 PIAUBERT 


Toiles provenant des 
Collections Sud - Américaines 


oalie Koot7 Gallery of New York represents 

lames Brooks, Giorgio Cavallon, Hans Hotmann, | 
dram Lassaw, Conrad Marea-Relll, Kyle Morris, 
-havmond Parker Phillip Pavia, Wiliam Ronald, 
erat Rosenthal, Ludwig Sander. 

Jerre Soulages, Kumi Sugai, 720 Wou-Ki 
#55 Madison Avenue, New York 
-faple:GalkOot NewyOPk 


NEVE 
GA AIFRIE 


KUNSIE LER 
MUNCHEN 


vom 13. Januar 
bis 8. Februar 1962 


In Vorbereitung: 
DONATI 
MATHIEU 
SPYROPOULOS 
WESSEL 


GALERIE 


ARDITTI 


Maitres contemporains 


1s, rue de Miromesnil - Paris 8e 
anjou 61-20 


SCHNEIDER 


@uvres récentes 


jusqu'a fin décembre 


Ch. Maillard, Pub. 


La Demeure 


Gallery Group 


PAINTINGS — DRAWINGS 


MAURICE GROSSMAN 
HAROLD JACOBS 
EVA HESSE 

AL HIRSCHFELD 
MELVIN KATZ 

ROY NEWELL 

RICE PEREIRA 

ALEX REDEIN 
NICHOLAS VASILIEFF 
RICHARD WILT 


December 19 — January 6 


Amel Gallery - 63 E., 57 St. N.Y, 


PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 


FOR MUSEUMS AND COLLEC 


Judith Small Galleries, | 


No. 8 EAST 75TH STREET, NEW YORK YU 


30 rue Cambacérés Paris 8e Anj. 37.61 


Tapisseries 
Contemporaines 
d’Aubusson 


En permanence: 

Adam, L. M. Jullien, Le Corbusier, Lurcat, 

M. Matégot, J. Picart Le Doux, Prassinos, 
Dom Robert, Saint-Saéns, Singier, Tourliére, 
Vasarély 

Sculptures de: Alexandre Noll 


Céramiques de: Jouve et de Schultze 


Agents exclusifs: 

pour les U.S.A.: Jeppson Galleries Inc. 
1747 K Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
pour l’Allemagne: Deutsche Werkstatten 
Odeonsplatz 1, Miinchen 22 


pour les Bouches-du-Rhéne: Galerie Grégoire 
89 rue Breteuil, Marseille 


124 RUE LA BOETIE — ELYSEES 93-17 


structures 


Vart abstrait constructif des pionniers a nos jours 


arp 
agam 
albers 
arcay 
baertling 
bakic 
baumeister 
bonfanti 
boto 

cahn 
callery 
calvo 
carlsund 
castellani 
claisse 
costa 

r. delaunay 
s. delaunay 
de marco 
di teana 
équipo 57 
ertan 
fruhtrunk 


denise rené-paris— 


DECEMBRE 1961 


gerstner 
gilioli 
glarner 
graeser 
herbin 

hill 
kandinsky 
kassak 
kelly 
knifer 
kosice 
kupka 

le corbusier 
le parc 
Ihose 

lipsi 
lissitzky 
mack 
malevitch 
mavignier 
moholy-nagy 
mondrian 
morellet 


“s 


FEVRIER 1962 


4 


morisson 
mortensen 
nemours 
osborne 
pettoruti 
pevsner 
picabia 
picelj 
richter 
schoffer 
seuphor 
sobrino 
stazewski 
taeuber-arp 
thorkild 
tomasello 


' wan doesburg 


vardanega 

vasarely 

von graevenitz 
vordemberge-gildewart | 
yvaral : 


ES 


motherwell parker gottlieb rothko 


louis noland mitchell frankenthaler 


stella sspoerri arman 


galerie lawrence 13 rue de seine 


paris med 1457 


s 


GALERIE 


ai Ye State 


PIERRE DOMEC 


33 RUE ST-PLACIDE 


En perman 


Peintres: 


Bouqueton Corneille Coulot Fagnie 
Franchini Gastaud Lapoujade Olivi 
Omcikous Saby-Viricel Véron 


Sculpteurs: 


DORAZIO » SHRINE |« 1959 6x38 cm i 
, = ee Andréou Scherdin 


GALERIE SPRINGER BERLIN 


KURFURSTENDAMM 16 


ims clert 


28 Faubourg Saint-Honoré - Paris VIII - Anj. 32.05 


& partir du 28 Novembre: a partir du 18 Décembre: 


Pro-Diaz Van Hoeydon 


L’Or Noir Espaces de Silence 


a partir du 23 Novembre: 


Maurice Henry 


3 rue des Beaux-Arts - Paris VI - Dan. 44.76 


WILLIAM SCHARF Wey 


Paintings VIA | 
January 3 - 31, 1962 


pm JOSE LUIS CUEVAS | 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


Drawings 
February 2 - 28, 1962 


MODERN PAINTINGS AND .PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 


| 
LOS ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK DAVID HERBERT GALLERY > 
8-4 T Ss 


14 EAST 69 STREET, NEW YORK 


» HILESIDE AVENUE 11 EAST 68TH STREE 


ceenenennnninineieten 


¢ 
: 
- 


+. 
iy 
2 
& 
‘ 


december 


porn 


Poa, 


ROME 


Marlborough Fine Art Limited 
39 Old Bond Street London W1 
Telephone: Hyde Park 6195 - 6 


Cables: Bondarto 


Max Ernst Les Oiseaux (A I’Interieur de la Vue) 1927 
39'/2x 32 inches (100x81 cms.) 


Armitage 

Bacon 

Chadwick 
Dubuffet 

Max Ernst 

Sam Francis 
Kline 

Oskar Kokoschka 
Meier - Denninghoff 
Henry Moore 
Pasmore 
Rebeyrolle 

Ceri Richards 
Sutherland 
Tapies 

Ten Holt 

Tilson 


The Estate of Willi Baumeister 
The Estate of Jackson Pollock 


Marlborough 


james harvey 


GRAHAM GALLERY 


1014 Madison Avenue, New York 


katchadoorian klee 


avery blanch braque cavat chabor clad cochran criswell ellinger fainmel jeswald john kantor 


koch lafarge lee luks mack matisse melcarth 


DARK STILL LIFE by MILTON AVERY, 1954, oil, 38 x 46 
Piaced in the Collection of the Norton Gallery of Art 


SOUIM YSNeM AOPeIZOUIA sayJaA IayjAI ysqoid 100d ossedid ipidjad UOJIOU UPIOUI aSOOW a100UI 


4 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck: Mutter und Kind. Casts 


EXHIBITIONS: 


GABRIELE MUNTER 
1908 — 1917 


DECEMBER: 


JANUARY: Vv. KHMELUK 


FEBRUARY: JAENISCH (FUGUETTES) 


LEONARD HUTTON GALLERIE 


14 EAST 57TH ST NEW YORK! 


CABLES: LEONHUTGAL 


MATHIEU 


JANVIER - FEVRIER 


Moy 


Lh 
a. 


GALERIE HILT 


RITTERGASSE 33 - BALE 


ter Saul: “I 


EN PERMANENCE: 


THEO KERE 


Peter Saul: “Icebox No. 2”, 69 X 59 inches 


NEW YORK: January / PETER SAUL February / 19th and 20th Century Sculpture 


CHICAGO: January / 19th and 20th Century Prints February / MATTA 


ALLAN FRUMKIN GALLERY 545 North Michigan Chicago 32 East 57th Street New York 


BAJ 


GRIPPA 
PICABIA 
SCHWITTERS 


en permanence. 
Duchamp 
Farfa le futuriste 
Fontana 
Gontcharova 
Janco 
Larionov 
Alberto Martini 
E.L.T. Mesens 
Del Pezzo 
Persico 
Spoerri 
Verlon 


Arman, Dangelo, J. J. Lebel, Rotella, Tancredi 


sculptures de: 
Tinguely 
Cardenas 
Takis 

Martial Raysse 


galerie schwarz, milan 


Via Gesi, 17, Tél. 709.024, 780.261 


m BLU 


Milano, via andegari 12, tel. 864331 


Afro 
Burr 
Canonico 
Dubuffet 
Fontana 
Moreni 
Morlott 


Vedova 


Consagra 
Somaini 


Directeur: Dr Palazzoli 


ON POLK SMITH JANUARY 3-21 STABLE GALLERY 33 BAST 74 NEW YORK 


cable: galsta 


Julio Gonzalez 
galerie chalette madison 1100 new york 28 
exhibition extended to december 30 


before beginning museum tour through the usa and canada 


5 rue Visconti Paris Vi Danton 20.99 


Cfuvres récentes de 


FAUTRIER 

et de Hauts Reliefs de 
CUIXART BETTENCOURT 
CHEREAU et sculptures de 
GEORGES VISEUX 


. Nae 1 Du 21 novembre 4a la fin décembre 1961 
Bettencourt, fragment EXPOSITION DES HAUTS RELIEFS DE BETTENCOURT 


DECEMBER 19 - JANUARY 6 


40TH - Gem rt UR Y MASTER 
DRAWINGS & WATERCOLORS 


GORKY KLINE FRANCIS TANGUY 
BDUBUFFET PASCIN WOLS KUPKA 
MATISSE KLEE GIACOMETTI LAM 
PICASSO MATTA APPEL MASSON 
LEGER RIOPELLE SCHWITTERS 


ROBERT ELKON GALLERY 


1063 MADISON AVE., N-Y. 28 : a ae 
LE 5-3940 CABLE: ROBELKON Ne Geen conn 


KORNBLEE GALLERY PENTHOUSE - 1018 MADISON AVE. - NEW YORK 21, N. 


THE FINE ART OF LITHOGRAPHY 


Lithographs published by Universal Limited Art Editions 


HELEN FRANKENTHALER JASPER JOHNS 
FRITZ GLARNER ROBERT MOTHERWELL 


EXHIBITION: ROBERT GOODNOUGH LARRY RIVERS 
DECEMBER 1961 GRACE HARTIGAN 


GALERIE du DRAGON 


PARIS 66 Littre 24-19 


IQ lu Dragor 


Janvier 1962 


HUIT ARTISTES DE CHICAGO 


Barnes Campoli George Cohen — Golub 
June Leaf = Petlin Rosofsky | Westermann 


Galleria del Cavallino 


1814, San Marco - Venise 


1 CASTELLI DI REMO BIANCO 


Galleria del Naviglio 


45, rue Manzoni - Milan 


Directeur: Carlo Cardazzo 


pierre matisse gallery 


41e 57street new york 22 


painting & sculpture by 


balthus, dubuffet, 
giacometti, butler, 
le corbussier, muro, 
marini, maclver, 
riopelle, roszak, 


saura, millares, rivera 


Group Show 


Agam 
Ernest Briggs 
Kdward Dugmore 
John Grillo 
S. W. Hayter 
Lee Krasner 
Michael Lekakis 
Len Lye 
George McNeil 
lred Mitchell 


George Ortman 
Stephen Pace 
Milton Resnick 
Abram Schlemowitz 
Charmuon von Wiegand 


David Weinrib 


December 19th through January 6th 


Peintures de 


TUMARKIN| 


janvier — février 1962 


GALERIE 


BONNIER 7, av. du Théatre - Lausanne 


January 9 - 27 


MANFRED 


SCHWARTZ 


«ETRETAT» 
(Theme & Variations) 


ALBERT LANDRY GALLERIE 


111 East 79th Street © New York 21 


GALERIE DROUANT 


52, Faubourg Saint-Hon 8e Anj. 79.45 & 00.82 


VLAMINCK 1909: “Chatou” 


CONTEMPORARY MASTERS AND YOUNG PAINTERS 


Alain 


JACQUET 


*sS> 


Galerie Breteau 
70 rue Bonaparte 
Paris 6e - DAN 40.96 


A Message: 


Joyce and George Wittenborn of New York 
wish all their numerous friends and the readers of 
Art International all the best for 1962. 


Some 1961 Wittenborn publications: 
Paul Klee: THE THINKING EYE. $25.00 


Carola Giedion-Welcker: CONTEMPORARY 
SCULPTURE, third revised edition, only published 
in English. $16.50 


THE DAYBOOKS OF EDWARD WESTON, ed. by 
Nancy Newhall. 

Part 1: Mexico. 1923—1926. The great American 
photographer recorded his thoughts, dreams, 
experiences and self-criticism. 40 illustrations. 
$9.50 


Become a regular reader of our art bulletin, sent 
to you free on request. Simply write to: 


Wittenborn and Co. 


1018 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. (USA) 


JOACHIM GALLERY 


56 EAST WALTON PLACE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SUBIRACHS 


G| Contemporary Paintings 


M A C i I RECENT SCULPTURE 


THE PARK LANE- BUFFALO, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Doris Meltzer Gallery 
38 West 57, New York 


ALVA 
LANDON 
LEWY 
NESCH 
PICKHARDT 


SAWADA 
Carl Pickhardt, oil, 1954 


Jankel Adler (1895 — 1949) 
Frank Wilbert Stokes (1858 — 1955) 


ALFONSO OSSORIO 


selected paintings 1941-1961 


18 December - 20 January 


DANIEL CORDIER & MICHEL WARREN, wnc. 


978 Madison Avenue, New York 21,N. Y. Yukon 8-8857 


(FRENCH & CO. BUILDING, 6th FLOOR) 


oy 


il, 1954 


21 
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BETTY PARSONS GALLERY, 15 EAST 57TH STREET NEW YORK 


EN NICHOLSON 


represented in the U.S. by 
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White Relief, 1936 Oil on carved mahogany: 26 x 33 inches (66 x 84cm.) 


APPEL 


BAUMEISTER 
BISSIER 
BURRI 
DUBUFFET 
FONTANA 
HARTUNG 
JORN 

KLEE 
MARINI 
MIRO 
NICHOLSON 
SCHUMACHER 
TOBEY 
TROTTI 


AND 
FUTURISM 


EXHIBITION: DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


La Medus.| 


Claudio Alberico Bruni, director 


a Rome 
WoOLs Via del Babuino124 tel. 640546 © 


NOLDE - JAWLENSK 


GALERIE VAN DE LOO 


Miinchen 22 - Maximilianstrasse 25 - Telephon 29 44 28 


ALECHINSKY GALLIZIO JORN 
PLATSCHEK REIGL SAURA SERPAN 
SONDERBORG SCHUMACHER TAPIES 
TING WYCKAERT 


CIMIOTTI HADZI NELE SJOHOLM 


GALERIE SUZANNE BOLLAG 


Contemporary Masters 
including 


ALBERS, BILL, CAPOGROSSI, 

S. DELAUNAY, MAX ERNST, 

HARTUNG, MATHIEU, MOORE 
SCHWITTERS, SOUTINE 


Limmatquai 116, Ziirich 1 


Tel. 47 20 25 


JUST OFF 7 ZoQS {UE PRES 
avon Me th > ae 


20: 


EDITION 


MASTAI' 


weer x mms cena ay; = 


THE \ ‘\ y ART & of nique READE 
~' 
Price $20 


New York 22, N." 


21 East 57th Street 
y= (U.S.A.) 


World-agents: 


GALLERY 
WILLY 
VERKAUF 


Vienna | 


Riemergasse 14 


OUR FATE? 


Galerie Bernard Grenchen! Switzerla 
Centralstrasse 101 phone 065/850 76 


Works by 

VAN ANDERLECHT CRIPPA 
BOGART SUGAI 
VERHEYEN ISELI 

VAN HOEYDONCK KOHLER 
POL BURY H.U. ERNST 
SCHUMACHER TOUYAS 
FONTANA Vic GENTIL 


Next exhibition: ROLF ISELI 18.1. — 15. 2. 62 


Albers Baziotes Gorky Gottlieb Kline 
Guston deKooning Motherwell Rothko 


Sidney Janis Gallery 15 East 57 NY 


stankiewtcz dubuffet nevelson 


THE PACE GALLERY 125 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 


Volur 


Chris 


SCARPITTA 


[nels aay 


ROBERT RAUSCHENBERG | 


ARN APOE OS comm Manes OH LOE. SOE CET Agri 19-May 7 opening party Tuesday, Apri 19, 5-8 ' 


Leo Castell 4 East 77 
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TELEGR 


EDITOR 
Schwar 
Teleph 
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JAMES | 


CONTR 


y Lawrer 
BmO CAS G41 4077 Franco 
CONTR 
John A 
Giuser 
Juan-E. 
Gualtie 
Dore A 
Jacob 


ASSIST 


BAY 50 28 spemng $ 7 Tewedey tay 0 Vera # 


tS0 CASTELL! 46.77 


SUBSC 
To the 
$18.00 
$60.00 


Lifetim 


Europe 
sFr. 39 


Payab 


ou che 
la Hur 
et Me 
Herbe 
sortim 
Pliiss, 
Witter 
Stuttg 


PRICE 


$1.50 
10 shi 


PUBLIC 
Marce 
Piris 1 
WV =rce 
1, Rue 
J. equ 
7. Rue 


Volume V/10 
Christmas, 1961 


ART INTERNATIONAL 
POSTFACH / ZURICH 25 
TELEGRAMS: ARTMAG 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 

Schwanengasse 2, Ziirich 1, Switzerland 
Telephone 27-23-25 or 24-14-09 
PUBLISHER 

JAMES FITZSIMMONS 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


lawrence Alloway, Umbro Apollonio, 
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Morris Louis: Burning Stain. 1961. Plastic paint on canvas. 87'/: X 72 inches. Lent by the André Emmerich Gallery, New York. 


Easel Painting at the Guggenheim 
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The Guggenheim Museum has not been known in the past for 
showing modern American art, but as part of a new policy that 
comes with a new vice-president of art administration, H. H. Arna- 
son, it is entering the field in two ways. There are to be series of 
one-man shows and of large group shows. The first one-man shows 
were of Alfred Jensen and Raymond Parker, both of whom cer- 
tainly rated this recognition. Currently there is a survey of the 
work of Chryssa, which raises the same problem as the Museum of 
Modern Art’s round-up shows, in which the deserving young and 
attractive-but-premature debuts are promiscuously mingled. The 
idea behind these shows is sound: there is, at present, little that 
atn artist can espect in New York between regular one-man shows 
at commercial galleries and a large later-in-life museum retro- 
spective. Obviously it is desirable to put a few more rungs in the 
ladder. The Jensen and Parker shows both presented brief sum- 
maries of artists of proven worth (one born in 1903, one in 1922). 
The Chryssa exhibition, on the other hand, which presents the work 
of a young artist with one New York show on her record, puts the 
museum into some sort of rivalry with galleries which, naturally, 
have an obligation to discover, or invent, new talent. It is inflation- 
ary to give new faces, like Chryssa’s, museum-status quite so early. 
A museum, with its obligations to the future, should be on guard 
against the lure of too-great topicality. There are sufficient artists 
of experience, neglected in New York, who could sustain, and 
benefit from, a compact comprehensive show: for example, to take 
two names from the current group show at the Guggenheim, Richard 
Pousette-Dart and Leon Smith. (The next one-man show on the 
schedule is of Jan Miiller’s work, and he is certainly of the callibre 
for a museum show of this size.) 

Probably it is in the direction of the large mixed show, the round- 
up, the sample, the cross-section, that the museum can be expected 
to exert its main influence. In this field the only competition comes 
from the Museum of Modern Art’s irregularly occuring shows (15, 
19 Americans) or from the annual Whitney Museum shows, which 
are pretty permissive. Traditionally, large mixed exhibitions are 
linked with some idea of freedom; in France the annual Salons, 
after 1737, explored an art free from the Academy, and art criticism, 
from Diderot to Baudelaire, revelled in meditation and commentary 
on the annual giants. Similarly in England in the later 18th and 
early 19th centuries, each new exhibiting society meant an increase 
in diversity. The function today of the mixed show is about oppo- 
site. Freedom we have; galleries show and magazines reproduce 
anything. Our difficulty has to do with the making of connections 
between artists who are insulated in separate galleries, in com- 
paring early and late works, and so on. The sensing of a configur- 
ation adequate to the present situation is continually diverted, 
also, by partial critical studies which masquerade as key-theories. 
The large sample, such as Mr. Arnason’s ‘American Abstract Express- 
ionists "and Imagists’ can provide information of a kind that makes 
possible ideas of continuity, connecting patterns, hunches of whole- 
ness. 


The aim of the exhibition is to survey New York painting from the 
end of World War Il to this year, including the work of both 
“pioneers” and the crowd. Mr. Arnason sees two lines in this 
period: “abstract expressionism” which, after acknowledgement of 
its stylistic complexity, he defines mainly in terms of conspicuous 
manual techniques (“Pollock, de Kooning, Tworkov, Bluhm, Mitchell, 
etc.”); and “abstract imagism” which is characterised by the use 
of “isolated and highly simplified elements” (“Rothko, Newman, 
Reinhardt, Gottlieb, Motherwell, etc.”). He regards “abstract ex- 
pressionism”, the first emergent, as still lively, but getting increas- 
ing company from “abstract imagism”, which he sees partly as an 
alternative style and possibly as a style which could contain much 
of “abstract expressionism”. So far as | know this is the first move 
to represent this tendency in a major exhibition and find a rationale 
for it. Mr. Arnason sees “a significant tendency in the direction of 
a more obvious and recognisable order and structure, a process of 
simplification and regularization... which actually seems to bring 
together the Expressionist, the Imagist, and the Geometric trends 
in current abstraction”. Whether one assents to this view or not, 
Mr. Arnason and the Guggenheim Museum are to be congratulated 
for being prepared to argue their thesis (in a lavish and docu- 
mented catalogue) and, at the same time, present the works of art 
with which we can test the argument. 

The Guggenheim Museum represents the victory that every ar- 
chitect dreams of over the other arts. Recent changes in methods 
of installation have begun to equalise the combat to some extent. 
The pictures that are small enough are now back on the walls, 
with their edges lined up with the non-horizontal edge of the ramp. 
This has a more stable effect than when the pictures were hung 
horizontally in opposition to the slanted walls. Larger pictures, 
however, because of the lowness of the ceiling and the rising 
bank at the base of the wall, have to be carried forward, floating 
telekinetically off the walls and above the ground. The paintings 
still seem to be overlit, but the improvement in the presentation 
as a whole is marked. 

Mr. Arnason has certainly isolated a stylistic feature which seems 
generally applicable to American painting. It is a standard of 
wholeness which insists on an organisation sufficiently compact to 
be termed “one image”.' It can be linked historically to the emer- 
gence of all-over painting in the 40s and to the revaluations of 
past art, including Monet and Bonnard, that accompanied it. Clement 
Greenberg defined the tendency in “Partisan Review” in 1948 as 
“the all-over, ‘decentralised’, ‘polyphonic’, picture that relies on a 
surface knit together of identical or closely similar elements which 
repeat themselves without marked variation from one edge of the 
picture to the other”. At the Guggenheim a 1949 Pollock, a late 
Tomlin, and a Tobey typified this kind of all-over composition. 
However, there are more ways of animating evenly a whole surface 
(which is what happens visually in all-over painting) than by the 
repetition of smail bits. A painting by Barnett Newman, such as 
“Onement, 6” is also all-over. To quote Mr. Arnason: “the vast 


Robert Motherwell: The Voyage—Ten Years After. 1961. Oil on canvas. 69 x 210'/ inches. Lent by the Sidney Janis Gallery, New York. (All photographs courtesy The 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum.) 
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Left, Mark Tobey: Harvest. 1958. Tempera. 36 x 24 inches. Collection Marian Willard 
Johnson, New York. 


Below, Barnett Newman: Onement No. 6. 1953. Oil on canvas. 102 X 120 inches. 
Lent by the artist. 
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colour planes of Newman, divided or joined by his characteristic 
vertical ‘line’ (which is itself of course a colour plane in shape that 
combines with the larger planes in the creation of a dramatically 
ambiguous space)”. This means that one sees the painting, not as 
a divided object, but as one commanding and unified image, with- 
out centre or balance in the customary sense. The whole area of 
the field is equally significant. A painting like Morris Louis’ “Burn- 
ing Stain” is all-over in the sense that the entire surface is involved 
by the flow, “from one edge to the other”, of the paint marks. Ells- 
worth Kelly, depending on the ratio between figure and field, both 
coloured, works right up to the edge of the canvas to make his 
equilibrium of positive and negative form. Thus the wholeness and 
simplicity which Arnason rightly detects in the paintings that he 
calls “imagist” are present as a general stylistic feature of American 
painting, at least in as much of it as can be associated with Pollock, 
Newman, Still, Rothko; or with Albers and Reinhardt. That is to say, 
all those painters who work all-over, holistically, as one-image 
painters, compared to those artists whose work is linked to a visible 
spectacle of process and the interplay of hierarchic formal elements 
(big, medium, small). 
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Hans Hofmann: Floating Mirage. 1961. Oil on canvas. 78 x 84 inches. Lent by the 
Samuel M. Kootz Gallery, New York 


Raymond Parker: Untitled. 1961. Oil on canvas. 847/s X 84'/s inches. Lent by the 
Samuel M. Kootz Gallery, New York 


Clyfford Still: Painting 1951. Oil on canvas. 93'/« X 81*/s inches. Collection 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Scull, Great Neck, New York. 


Ellsworth Kelly: High Yellow. 1960. Oil on canvas. 80 x 57'/) inches. Lent 
by the Betty Parsons Gallery, New York 


An illuminating side-effect of the exhibition, of precisely the kind 
one can hope for from large wide-ranging shows, has to do with 
big pictures. | should say, in alphabetical order, that Frankenthaler, 
Francis, Gottlieb, Kelly, Louis, Motherwell, Newman, Noland, Parker, 
Pollock, Rothko, Still, and Youngerman had produced satisfactory 
big pictures. Satisfactory both in the performance of the individual 
work and with reference to some general idea of what a big 
picture can be expected to be. All these artists rigorously limit 
their formal means; their decisions are all in the direction of an 
economy which will keep the surface as a single unified image. 
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On the other hand, the paintings of Carone, Donati, Goldberg, 
Hartigan, Held, Leslie, McNeil, Richenberg, and Ronald, do not hold 
their scale with equal firmness. They retain, and use prodigally, 
any of the resources of painting, such as a full tonal range from 
black through white, unrestricted colour contrasts, congested text- 
ures, complex references to scenic space, and a virtuoso range of 
brush marks. As a result their pictures seem ramshackle and in 
control only in the sense that a dangerous driver, who has not yet 
crashed his car, is in control. He may get away with it, but it is 
not the best way to use a car. It is significant that the successful 
large pictures are, almost without exception, the works of artists 
praised and interpreted by Greenberg. Painting big seems to 
entail the kind of control and the kind of holistic pictorial structure 
that has underlain Greenberg's esthetics. 

Greenberg's extra-ordinary presience and accuracy in this respect 
force one to refer continually to his criticism, as one faces the 
works, and the tradition, that he has written about. The article in 
which he defined so early all-over composition was entitled “The 
Crisis of Easel Painting”. Briefly, he argued that the polyphonic 
organisation of form was incomptible with the continuation of easel 
painting which he defined narrowly as “a theatre or scene of 
forms” creating “the illusion of a box-like cavity”. “To the extent 
that the artist flattens... the essence of the easel painting is com- 
promised.”? If that is what the easel painting is, then, certainly, 
there was, and is, a crisis. Another way of defining easel painting 
exists, however, which is clearer to see and easier to use now, 
thirteen years after the problematic and heroic period in which 
Greenberg originally wrote. The fact is, the experiments of 20th 
century painters have repeatedly been described as the end of art 
as we know it. There is an extensive and outdated literature on 
the theme of “beyond painting”, “the way beyond art”, “the syn- 
thesis of (ali) the arts”, and so on. It seems to me, rather, that the 
core of 20th century art has been a proliferation of easel painting, : 
in terms perfectly congruent with its earlier history. Since Giorgione Alfred Jensen: Aurora Per V. Darkness at West, Lightness at West. 1961. Oil on 
the easel painting has been a personal alternative to religious and canvas. 67’/ x 54 inches. Lent by the artist 
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Jasper Johns: Large Black Five. 1960. Encaustic and newsprint on canvas. 72'/ x Robert Rauschenberg: Blue Exit. 1961. Oil and mixed media on canvas. 84 x 60 in. 
54*/s inches. Collection Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Scull, Great Neck, New York Lent by the Leo Castelli Gallery, New York 
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79/2 X 605/ in. 


Franz Kline: Black and White, No. 2. 1960. Oi! on canvas. 
Collection The Michener Foundation, Pipersville, Pa. 


Jack Tworkov: Boon. 1960. Oil on canvas. 76 x 59 inches. Lent by the Leo 
Castelli Gallery, New York. 


civic theme-art and, as a result, characterised by nuanced subject 
matter (Poussin) and individual handling (Watteau). 

Painters, because of the mobility of easel painting, could work for 
themselves without having a patron initiate the subject of a paint- 
ing or dictate its course. The easel painting is, traditionally, that 
form of art with the subtlest internal organisation for which the 
artist is most fully responsible. It is the form that tests the artist's 
freedom. Thus, Newman’s ten-foot long “Onement, 6” is, still, an 
easel painting (and certainly not a mural with obligations to a 


Conrad Marca-Relli: Sierra Madre. 1961. Oil and collage on canvas. 72 x 
523/s inches. Lent by the Samuel M. Kootz Gallery. 


Friedel Dzubas: Diotima. 1961. Oil on canvas. 693/s x 545/s inches. Lent by 
the artist, courtesy Robert Elkon Gallery, New York. 


certain architectural space). Newman said ten years ago that his 
big pictures were intended to be viewed close to: attention &s 
intimacy, as absorbtion in the image, is characteristic of the way 
one reads easel painting. 

Critical opinion in New York sometimes seems nostalgic for the 
old days of public misunderstanding, when the expanded tech- 
niques of the painters looked chaotic. It is as though alleged 
violence were easier to defend than suspected mastery. However, 
there are no ugly ways of painting. If a technique has consistent 
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Adolph Gottlieb: Rolling. 1961. Oil on canvas. 72 x 90'/« inches. Collection 


Mr. and Mrs. A. |. Sherr 


New York 


features, and every technique must have these, conditioned by the 
artist's capacity and by the potential of his medium, neither of 
which is unlimited, it will be recognised as order. “Fauvism” was 
originally so-called by somebody offended by a crude violence of 
colour; the violence is hard to find now, gone like a long-dispersed 
shock-wave. The argument that modern painting is, in fact, still 
easel painting, for all its supposed violence, is supported at the 
Guggenheim, both by the stylistic diversity of the contributing 
artists and by their high index of sensual effects. One of the 
reasons for the notion that the 20th century has overcome easel 
painting is linked to distrust of matiére. The often-heard criticism 
of French painting techniques in America were motivated more by 
a desire to return rawness and direciness to handling, releasing 
painting from conventions of handling, than by the desire to create 
a new form. The physical handsomeness of the Guggenheim show 
is remarkable: islands, veils, showers, blocks of colour succeed 
each other along the ramps. It all seems like an extension, a 
continuation of the tradition of easel painting, rather than its cur- 
tailment or transcendence. It is a natural consequence of the fact 
that easel painting as a form is conducive to widely-ranging per- 
sonal handling. 


Leon Polk Smith: The River. 1961. Oil on canvas. 68'/ x 68'/s inches. Lent by the Betty Parsons Gallery, New York. 
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Mark Rothko: Reds No. 22. 1957. Oil on canvas. 797/s X 695/s inches. Collection Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert C. Scull, Great Neck, New York. 


The paint skin and the creative process become part of the subject 
of the painting, so that the subject is embodied in, and not detach- 
able from, the paint. Motherwell’s eighteen foot “The Voyage: Ten 
Years After” is typical in this respect. At first | supposed it was 
intended as some kind of re-enactment of his most famous picture, 
the much reproduced (ie. much travelled) collage “The Voyage”, 
but the date of that is 1948. Nevertheless, whatever shade of 
meaning the discrepancy carries, a reference seems clear to 
Motherwell’s identification of the creative process with a voyage. 
He has used the image of voyaging as an analogue of the process 
of discovery by working. 19th century literary examples, certainly 
in Motherwell’s mind (as Marcel Raymond's editor), are Coleridge's 
“Rime of the Ancient Mariner’, Baudelaire’s “Invitation au Voyage”, 
and Rimbaud’s “Bateau Ivre” (Jules Verne’s “Round the World in 
Eighty Days” and Lear’s “The Owl and the Pussy Cat” are two other 
19th century examples of content as the journey). The “journey” 
the artist makes in his painting can be considered as the subject 
of the work, with the autographic role of the artist identified with 
its expressive content. Every procedure has its risks and, though 
it has not happened to Motherwell, the process itself, instead of 
being a route of some kind, can become a terminus, a shrine of 
the hand. There are certainly by now New York painters, who in 
the decade since the 1947—1953 break-through period, have be- 
come exponents of their own repetitive procedures and habits. 
These painters, like the French they used to criticise, are those 
who have ceased to use the easel paintings’ potential for experi- 
ment and have settled instead for its receptiveness to the oper- 
ational lore of personal gesture. Operational lore, of course, is 
fundamentally conventional; its efficacity depends precisely on its 
being repetitive. 

Paradoxically, of the painters who use brushwork as the visible 
unit of decision, it is Guston, so often suspected of facility, who 
avoids the criterion of the physically handsome, of muscle and 
poise. His “Duo”, thick with deposited paint, is dark as a cave, 
and the sombre impacted image puts under pressure much of its 
company (and, of course, at the Guggenheim you can look across 
the central space and see pictures on the other ramps, like bright 
colour transparencies displayed in a little tower on a museum 
counter). New York painters are now so able as painters, that their 
claim to rawness is lost, much as Dubuffet, with his expertness 
gradually recognised, has moved beyond his early connection with 
a narrowly defined “art brut”. Guston, though his technique is 
learned and “masterly” does not end up in “Duo”, as a 10th Street 
painter often does, with something smooth and stylistically familiar. 


ce Aeie 
Willem de Kooning: Untitled. 1961. Oil on canvas. 80'/s x 70 inches. Lent by the 
Sidney Janis Gallery, New York. 


As the breakthrough in American painting lost its original newness 
and aggression, it acquired experience and high skill; now a prob- 
lem is to recover, in terms of the current expanded and mastered 
techniques, an emotional and intellectual content to match the 
earlier intensity. 

Three of the sixty-four painters at the Guggenheim are women, by 
the way. It is a hundred or so years since women began system- 
atically to enter the profession of painting and it is about sixty 
years since subterfuge and sacrifice ceased to be closely involved 
in the choice. It is curious, however, how in the absence of a firm 
descriptive and stylistic criticism in America, the work of women 


Philip Guston: Duo. 1961. Oil on canvas. 72'/s x 68 inches. Lent by the Sidney Janis 
Gallery, New York. 
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Raiph Humphrey: C No. One. 1961. Oil on canvas. 68 x 60 inches. Lent by 
the Mayer Gallery, New York 


painters is related to some sexual norm. Miss Eleanor Munro (re- 
viewing a Joan Mitchell retrospective in a mid-Western collage) 
suggested: “her manner of painting is thus at once more complex 
and also more decisively original than, for example, the rather 
softer, perhaps more ‘feminine’ manner of Helen Frankenthaler”. 
When we get to Frankenthaler Eugene Goossen, writing in this 
magazine, referred to her early work when her “colours, similiar to 
Gorky’s in their dry feel and tone, were yet paler and more 
feminine than Gorky’s hues. This sounds like a totally unnecessary 
remark, but it is true that many of his later pictures, ‘Agony’ (1947) 
and ‘The Calendars’ (1946-47), for example, have a feminine delicacy 
in the sensuous line than only a man could have produced.” What 
seems more interesting about these painters than sexual nuances 
of such complication is the relation of their work stylistically to 
other “second generation” New York painters. Mitchell used to be 
thought of, along with Goldberg and Leslie, as one of the lucky 
inheritors of de Kooning’s estate, and a comparision with them 


Albert Urban: Blue Painting. 1959. Oil on canvas. 67%/« X 70°/s inches. 
Collection Mrs. Albert Urban, New York 
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Paul Jenkins: Phenomena Pen Dragon. 1961. Oil on canvas. 63%/« x 51 in. 


Lent by the Martha Jackson Gallery, New York. 


reveals more than symptoms of the eternal feminine. Goldberg's 
recent work is clotted and Stygian; Leslie is juggling, introducing 
Barnett Newman as well as de Kooning quotes into his painting. 
In Leslie’s “The Red Side” the area so designated is the Newman 
bit: such allusion is more like S.J. Perelman than anything. Mitchell, 
on the other hand, is working without the aids of melodrama or 
parody, in a painterly extension of her earlier work. Frankenthaler, 
in some of her new work, is supplementing the soft marks on inert 
and receptive unprimed canvas, with solid paint on primed white 
canvases. Instead of the relaxed discursive parade of small marks 
she is tending towards a more compact image, a kind of box. Thus, 
she can be relevantly sited within Mr. Arnason’s “imagist” line, 
quite apart from unverifiable notions about sex in the (creative) act. 
* “One-image painting” was used in this way by Richard Smith in “Jackson 
Pollock”, Art News and Review, London, 10, 22, 1958. 


? Reprinted in “Art and Culture” by Clement Greenberg (Beacon Press, Boston, 
1961) 


Kenneth Noland: A Warm Sound in a Grey Field. 1961. Oil on canvas. 
825/s X 815/e inches. The Abrams Family Collection, New York. 
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Ernst Wild 


Juliane Roh 


Wir haben es in der Kunst schon Ofter er- 
lebt, dass in Augenblicken, wo sich die 
Wellen einer Experimentieriust Uberschla- 
gen (und das Risiko, dabei Kompass und 
Steuer zu verlieren, in Kauf genommen 
wird), jemand in einer windstillen Bucht 
sitzt und malt, als ginge ihn das nahe 
Sturmtief nichts an. Selbst eine Grossstadt 
wie Miinchen kann eine solche Existenz 
beherbergen. 


Ernst Wild trat kiirzlich mit einer repraésen- 
tat:ven eigenen Ausstellung (Neue Galerie 
im Kiinstlerhaus) hervor. Da malt einer — 
ganz fiir sich — riesige Formate, in denen 
uns leuchtende und dunkelnde Farben 
machtvoll entgegentreten, sich auf weiten 
Griinden zu schwebenden Bauten tiirmen, 
zu Mauern mit Kranen und Masten. Aber 
wie eine Fata morgana zerrinnt, wenn man 
sich zielstrebig auf sie zubewegt, so ver- 
lieren diese Gebilde ihren Wirklichkeits- 
bezug, wenn man sie néher in Augenschein 
nimmt. Was aussah wie eine verlassene 
Sendestation am Meer, ein zerfallendes 
Bollwerk oder ein vergessener Eisenbahn- 
zug, ist eine Ansammliung breit hinge- 
spachtelter Farbflachen, die in ein freies 
Beziehungsspiel zueinander treten, wobei 
eine sichere Kraft sie ordnet und zu voll- 
t6nenden Akkorden aneinander bindet. 
Wie die Gewichte der kalten und warmen 
Substanzen verteilt sind, wie weisse und 
schwarze Farbblécke an der richtigen Stelle 
dazwischen geschoben dem Ganzen tek- 
tonischen Halt geben, und wie es einem 
strahlenden Rot gelingt, auch alle Nach- 
barfarben zum Leuchten zu bringen, das 
ladt zu eingehender Betrachtung ein. Mit 
dieser geniesserisch aufzunehmenden Far- 
bensymphonie ist eine Wirkung verbunden, 
die man als wohltuend empfindet wie eine 
volit6nende, akustische Konsonanz. Nichts 
ist dabei ins geschmacklerisch Raffinierte 
gesteigert, noch in ein unergrindliches 
Geheimnis getaucht. Die Farben sind we- 
der transparent und unendlich ausgestuft 
wie bei Klee, noch feurig wie beim friihen 
Schmidt-Rottluff, noch gar bengalisch dém- 
mernd wie manchmal beim spa&ten Chagall. 
Sie sind da — als ein durch und durch 
irdischer Palettenklang. 


Manche werden vermuten, dass hier nur 
ein verfiihrerisches Farbgefiige dekorativer 
Art vorliege, wirkungsvoll wie ein Biihnen- 
prospekt oder ein abstrakteres Reiseplakat. 
Die Bilder sind meist so iibersichtlich «aus- 
komponiert», dass es wohl Kritiker geben 
mag, die hier ein hohes Mass an unzeit- 
gemésser «Harmonie» fiir dusserlich und 
«nur dekorativ» halten. Doch wer sagt uns, 
dass solche Ziige, die gestern noch etwas 
galten, nicht morgen vielleicht wieder zu 
Ehren kommen? 


Wenn iibrigens Wild nichts anderes vor- 
hatte, als monumentale Landschaftsarrange- 
ments zu liefern, die sich gewisse Errungen- 
schaften der gegenstandslosen Malerei zu- 
nutze machen, so wiirde er auf der anderen 
Seite nicht auch véllig abstrakte Farbstill- 
leben bauen, die auf jeden Illusionsraum 
verzichten, bei denen die Farbkérper also 
frei in der Flache stehen. Diese sind seinen 
anderen Bildern weder Uber- noch unter- 
legen. Auch sie wirken, obwohl sie noch 
weit weniger «darstellen», welthaltig. Als 
habe sich eine sinnliche Gegenstandser- 
fahrung zu einem malerischen Klangkérper 
verdichtet. 
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Ernst Wild: Stilles Leben. 1960. 100 x 80 cm. (Neuve Galerie im Kiinstlerhaus, Miinchen.) 


Wilds unkompliziertes Verhaltnis zu Farbe 
und Malvorgang lasst ihn ohne innere Not 
auf andere Gebiete hiniiberwechselin. Beim 
Plakat, dessen heiter-werbende Funktion 
er miihelos beherrscht, erholt er sich vom 
Malen. Sieht man seine friiheren Bilder, die 
bei expressionistischen Portréts und Land- 
schaften in akademischer Manier began- 
nen, so weiss man plétzlich, dass die 
scheinbar so dusserliche Aufgabe des Pla- 
kats seine Farbenphantasie freisetzte, die 
dann in den Bildern wirksam wurde. 


Noch eine letzte Frage: Wild behauptet, 
nie ein Bild von de Staél gesehen zu haben. 
Warum sollte man es bezweifeln? Ist er 
doch eher das Gegenteil jenes Kiinstler- 
typs, der standig in Zeitschriften bl&ttert 
und in Ausstellungen rennt, um zu erfahren, 
was die anderen machen. Die Vorstufen zu 
seinen gespachtelten Landschaftskérpern 
lassen sich ohne weiteres in seiner eige- 
nen Entwicklung finden, die — umgekehrt 
wie bei de Staél — vom gegenstandlich 
Gesonderten immer mehr ins vereinfacht 
Abstrakte fiihrt. Der Lebenston beider Ma- 
ler ist ziemlich verschieden. Bei de Staél 


eine Mischung aus Zartheit und Heftigkeit, 
die ein griiblerisches Temperament voraus- 
setzt, bei Wild eine ruhige Durchdringung 
kalter und warmer Farbkérper, die auf eine 
unnervése Natur deuten, die sich durch die 
Damonie der Zeitléufe nicht irritieren lasst. 
Es ist erholsam, dieser Spezies hie und da 
auch in abstracto zu begegnen. 


Biographisches 

Ernst Wild, geboren 1924 in Altrohlau/Karls- 
bad. Biirgerschule Altrohlau. 1938 bis 1942 
Studium bei Adolf Hegenbarth in Karlsbad. 
1949 nach Entlassung aus russischer Kriegs- 
gefangenschaft selbstaéndiger Maler in 
Kempten im Allg&éu. Seit 1952 in Miinchen. 
1956 Studienreise nach Spanien, 1959 nach 
Italien, 1961 nach Paris. Seit 1953 regel- 
massig auf der Grossen Miinchner Kunst- 
ausstellung vertreten, dazu Einzelausstel- 
lungen in Niirnberg 1955, Augsburg, Darm- 
stadt, Stuttgart 1956, Miinchen (Galerie Ma- 
lura) 1958. Erfolgreich zun&chst als Plakat- 
maler mit zahlreichen ersten Preisen und 
entsprechenden Auftragen. 
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Ovates. 1960. 120F. 


Piaubert 


Conjecture. 1960. 40P. 


Jean Cassou 


Autre Sphinx. 1961. 120F. 


On saura gré a Jean Piaubert de nous faire entendre qu’aé ce qui 
semble, & premiére vue, arbitraire et gratuit, il n’a jamais cessé 
de donner des raisons qui réduisent I’arbitraire et le gratuit. Ces 
raisons, il les lui faut. C’est le fait d’un esprit juste, d’un esprit 
éthique, et 4 qui le caprice ne suffit pas, mais qui pense que les 
choses inventées sont aussi choses dues. On peut 6tre assuré 
qu’une trés sérieuse réflexion sur sa situation et sa condition 
humaine sous-tend les recherches de ce peintre. C’est ce qui fait 
leur gravité et leur résonnance. 

La preuve de ce constant état de conscience féconde chez Piaubert 
nous apparait si nous suivons de pres Il’évolution de son travail et 
si nous considérons les toiles de sa jeunesse ou étaient encore 
évidents les points d’appui et les prétextes fournis par Ja réalité. 
Un peintre authentique en tenait compte, sensible aux sollicitations 
extérieures, mais déja soucieux d’en dégager les éléments pure- 
ment plastiques et de les assembler dans un ordre nouveau ow se 
pressentait la transformation qu’il @prouvait devant un monde en 
transformation. Bientét ces recherches aboutissent 4 une période 
sombre ou un graphisme, noir ou blanc, s’efforce de correspondre 
& des rythmes intérieurs, eux-mémes correspondant a des rythmes 
singuliers qui désormais meuvent notre univers. Il convient désor- 
mais, comme le dit lui-méme Piaubert, de trouver une «ligne 
idéale», d’établir une armature qui, soutenant la couleur, donnera 
la sensation de l’espace, de cet espace inconnu & quoi nous 
naissons et & quoi nous ne pouvons encore déterminer une figura- 
tion. Dés lors Piaubert est tout entier a l’aventure future, mais qui 
doit, il le sait, le mener, aprés ces privations, 4 une complexité 
organique, a une synthése, a une richesse. 

C’est avec cette assurance que, dans ces privations, comme je I’ai 
dit, il €prouvait ses forces. C’est de forces, en effet, qu’il s’agit, 
comme c’est bien de forces qu’il s’agit en musique, lesquelles se 
meuvent en contradiction ou en convergence et nous pénétrent de 
leur énigmatique vertu. C’est de forces que se compose I’univers 
dans lequel Piaubert sent que I’homme s’engage. Et ce sont des 
forces qu’il sent en lui, virtuelles, promptes 4 s’exprimer en tant 
que forces. Et ce sont des forces qui animent ses toiles et en con- 
stituent ce qu’il faudra bien appeler leur sujet. Sujet lyrique, le 
lyrisme méme @ |’état brut, mais qui s’‘incarne, se particularise en 
formes maitrisées, harmonieuses, ordonnées. 

Dans les ceuvres du début, cette énergie peut-étre parait-elle 
encore un peu sauvage. Mais la volonté d’ascése lui donne bientét 


Terre d'or 
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1961. 100P. 


Célébration. 1961. 100F. 


sa figure. Simplifi¢e en verticales et horizontales, elle peut se 
déployer dans de vastes étendues et en méme temps dans de 
solides équilibres. Ces lignes droites, dans des tableaux tels que 
ne constituant pas une géométrisation d’objets, mais la forme et 
‘accident les plus parfaits ou puisse s’infuser une puissance. Ce 
sont 14 comme les paysages d’un cosmos encore inconcevable et 
dont nous soupconnons a peine Il’éblouissante surprise. Mais ce 
soupcon si fortement ressenti par I’artiste se projette en ces 
planifications de clair et de sombre, en ces extensions extrémes 
qui ne sont ni figure, ni symbole, ni décor, ni régles de la pensée, 
mais pensée méme a |’état pur et d’initial pressentiment. 

Un tel art ne peut s’en tenir a ces sévérités, et le pressentiment 
doit continuer a se nourrir, se fortifier, se faire de plus en plus 
libre et actif. A mesure que la peinture de Piaubert se développe 
et, a4 plus exactement parler et avec le terme qui lui convient le 
mieux, s’épanouit, 4 mesure qu’elle étend ses conquétes, varie ses 
formes, s’enrichit en substance et en coloris, on se persuade de 
toute l’énergie dont elle est capable. Les combinaisons de son 
espace mental et comme astral s’y font plus vastes; plus diverses, 
les combinaisons des lignes qui s’y projettent et y fusent. Des 
profils y prennent leur départ, des contrastes et des accents s’y 
affirment avec violence, des diamants y explosent. On concoit 
qu’une joie accompagne cette dynamique. Elle n’était pas absente 
de la préparatoire période ascétique et, dans les actuels déve- 
loppements, c'est aussi sous les espéces d’un espoir et d’une con- 
fiance qu’elle est présente. Elle est faite de toute une palpitation 
de découverte et d’aventure. Il appartient a l’observateur avisé de 
voir comment ces transformations s’expriment, non pas en termes 
scientifiques ou sociaux, mais plastiques. 

L’univers plastique de Piaubert se forme et se compose avec une 
sage et ferme lenteur, une conviction profonde. Ii se forme et se 
compose, il se développe, il s’épanouit intelligemment, lumineuse- 
ment. 

Son assurance lui permet d’aller vers la grandeur. Cet univers se 
sait fondé, il se sait en accord avec la vie, ses acheminements et 
ses acquisitions: aussi se permet-il de plus en plus d’amplitude 
sans se permettre de plus en plus de charme. Mais, a ces rigueurs, 
a ces austérités, 4 une espéce de noblesse rugueuse et difficile 
qui est en lui, il donne de I’aide et de la vigueur, une sorte de 
sombre éclat, un constant enrichissement. Cet univers se pense, et 
se pense vivant. Il semble éprouver &@ sa propre croissance un 
plaisir mesuré et fort. 

Jean Piaubert est un des meilleurs peintres francais d’aujourd’hui, 
un des plus réfléchis dans la recherche et dans |’audace. 


Petit Cosmos blanc. 1957. 20M. 


Tout se meut. 1961. 120F. 
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Morlotti 


Marco Valsecchi 


Girasoli appassiti, 1958. Oil on canvas. 31'/: xX 47'/s inches. (Except where otherwise stated all illustrations appear by 
courtesy of the Galleria Odyssia, Rome.) 


It is no simple matter to arrange a meeting with Morlotti, not be- 
cause he lives in hiding but because his working day is complex 
and an appointment can be made with him only with great diffi- 
culty. He leaves home so early in the morning that only the first 
workers are about and makes his way on foot to his studio. The 
air of Milan is clear and fresh at that hour but has lost, of course, 
the fragrance of the trees and green fields. The moining light is 
radiant and seems to have been born in the springs from which 
the water is drawn for the irrigation of the lush meadows. 


Every so often, however, Morlotti disappears on long trips without 
saying a word to anyone. A few years ago he left for England and 
slowly made his way up the country until he reached Scotland. 
Every so often his friends received from him a tempera with tones 
of violet and dark green predominating. On one occasion he 
wrote from there that he had found a landscape which resembled 
the Brianza, north of Milan, except that it was drier and lacked 
the heavy humidity which permeates the land and the air of Lom- 
bardy. 

Another time he left Milan for Liguria and, climbing the mountains 
above Bordighera, found a cluster of houses among the olive trees. 
Thereafter he returned daily to paint. More recently his friends 
received postcards from him in Greenland. Had he gone there by 
train or by automobile? If it had been possible, certainly with the 
latter, because Morlotti is an expert driver and can spend long 
hours behind the wheel without tiring. 


Cactus, 1960. Oil on canvas. 41'/2 x 54'/s inches. 


All these trips are indicative of one thing: Morlotti feels the need 
of getting out of the city and living in the countryside. Someone 
could ask, however, why he goes so far afield from his native 
area on the banks of the Adda River, near Imbersago, between 
Milan and Bergamo. But even if he does wander far and wide for 
long periods sooner or later he returns to his familiar haunts which, 
at one point in his career, for five or six years, supplied the 
inspiration for those brilliant greens of the cornfields and for the 
earthy yellows of the eroded river banks, so typical of his work. 
And one also finds there the cold grey tones of the slow-moving 
but transparent water of the river which rises in the mountains 
above the Lake of Lecco. 

Morlotti, as a matter of fact, has purchased a bit of land in Imber- 
sago on the banks of the river. The first time he lived in this 
village his studio was in the top of a tower and he let his paintings 
dry uncovered in a windowless room. From this high observation 
point he could see the ferry, attached to a steel cable and poled 
by hand, moving back and forth across the river with the slow 
rhythm of the Middle Ages. And he liked to imagine that the 
characters created by Manzoni had once moved about and soldiers 
of fortune had fought ferociously in that area. 

One must give due attention to this landscape if one wishes to 
understand Morlotti’s painting, because he has drawn from it his 
dense greens, his reverberating reds and autumnal violets. On 
one occasion he stated quite frankly that he had returned to the 
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village in.order to be in the very heart of his native land. In fact, 
Lecco, where he was born in 1910, whee he attended school, 
where he worked prior to becoming a painter, and where his 
father’s family stil! lives, is but a short distance from Imbersago. 
Morlotti travelled widely, met many people and became acquaint- 
ed with many different cultural groups before he fully realized that 
his roots were firmly planted here along the silent banks of the 
river and among the tall sheaves of Indian corn with leaves that 
resemble folded arms. During his wanderings he had studied at 
the Brera Academy in Milan, had spent some time in Paris (but 
more to see the Louvre than the Museum of Modern Art) and, like 
all young Italian painters in the period prior to the last war, he 
had penetrated deeply into European culture in search of a more 
precise definition of liberty. Van Gogh, the Picasso of “Guernica”, 
the Cézanne of the “Grands Baigneurs”, and the Morandi of the 
more earthy and dramatic still-lifes were the points of reference, 
from which he drew spiritual substance rather than technical or 
visual inspiration. And, in fact, this insp:ration could be noted, in 
a more intimate form, at the moment when he finally freed himse!i 
from the long disciplinary period of technical training and found a 
more sonorous means of expression, a more natural gesture, and a 
more spontaneous attitude as a painter. 

“in 1954”, he stated on one occasion, “there was one critical month 
in which | felt within me a sensation of great liberation, as if | was 
finally leaving behind me a world that was not mine. It was a sort 
of astonished elation, like what one feels when one takes ones 
first steps after a long iliness, or which | think could seize a person 
who, after paying all his debts, can finally begin once again to 


Granoturco. 1961. Oil on canvas. 35'/2 x 51 inches. 


dig in his own little garden.” And Morlotti, having found again the 
nature of his native Italy after the necessary excursions into 
European culture, is particularly anxious for us to know that what 
he rediscovered, above all, were his great Lombard ancestors of 
the Seventeenth Century and the ever-present necessity of linking 
oneself to the living reality of existence and to those human senti- 
ments and emotions which are inspired in man by that living reality. 
His studio in Milan is about halfway along the Corso Sempione 
and consists of three rooms on the fifth floor of a modest dwelling. 
The surrounding space is strictly limited by the brief horizon of a 
street. Morlotti’s home is litte more than half a mile from the studio 
and, as we have said, he walks this distance every day in the 
early light of dawn. He talks very little about nature but his eyes 
speak for him. When he does become eloquent both his voice 
and choice of words are grave and his speech is slow. Sometimes, 
however, he becomes inflamed, and it is when he speaks of paint- 
ing and of images that he wants to create on the canvas. For years 
he has wanted to paint a really large work abounding in vege- 
tation; and in the midst of the latter there should be female nudes 
whose flesh should be of the same colour as the leaves. In fact, 
the impasto should be the same, because the earth and the flesh 
should blend and become one and the same thing. How many 
sheets of paper he has covered with preliminary sketches for this 
large “Bathers”! There are some where the figures are outlined in 
red and black ink and are arranged, regrouped and redrawn as if 
they were the single representation of an obsession. But when he 
attempted to transfer those figures onto the canvas, the green 
leaves of the Indian corn slowly absorbed the bodies, drowned 


Granoturco. 1959. Oil on canvas. 39'/2 X 43'/2 inches. Paesaggio. 1960. Oil on canvas. 34 X 303/s inches. 


Paesaggio. 1961. Oil on canvas. 39'/2 X 51'/2 inches. 


Limoni. 1960. Oil on canvas. 26'/: X 22 inches 


them in the thick vegetation, and left them with only slight hints 
of a line of the body. Flesh as earth, flesh as grass; an organic 
impasto born from the same matrix. The material element of these 
works is certainly dense and intricate, as if the artist had created 
a vegetable paste that regurgitates, thickens, breaks apart and 
opens up like human skin. And it is then no longer a landscape 
which is beyond the artist's reach; he is heart and soul and body 
within it, as if sunk in quicksand that hides the ancient traces of 
his Lombard ancestors. 

Morlotti becomes nervous if you speak to him about the abstract- 
figurative dilemma. He claims that the experience of recent years 
has proved that the linguistic elements of painting are now ab- 
stract; the line, colour, tone, and impasto have autonomous ex- 


pressive possibilities which are quite self-sufficient. Creative liberty 
has increased in an almost limitless fashion. Why should we ignore 
this fact? But each painter must make use of this freedom in the 
way which he finds most congenial and not in the most widely 


propagandized fashion. But if one attempts to go beyond this 
point in the conversation, Morlotti mutters a few words and at- 
tempts to change the subject. Finally, however, he becomes more 
explicit. “I do not consider myself to be an abstract painter’, he 
says, “either as regards content or form. In fact, | think of myself 
as just the opposite, or at least | should like to be so.” 


When he is working he wears clothes which are bespattered with 
paint, with the result that when he is in shirt sleeves his body 
appears heavier than it actually is. He has the smile of an infant, 
but it is never so broad as to make him open his mouth. During a 
discussion, however, he can explode with a violent passion. “My 
aim”, he says, “is that of turning myself—my emotions and com- 
motions—upside down and inside out on the canvas. | am most 
fond of those painters who actually discover something new in 
the visible world; discoveries, not repetitions, and thus the discern- 
ment of a new and unedited image of things.” 


For some time now he has been troubled by the problem of colour: 
colour as matter. He would like to thin it and to lighten the im- 
pasto without eliminating, however, that sense of flesh-earth which 
we mentioned previously. He has resumed once again, after many 
years, painting with tempera, because with this particular technique 
the brush cannot become overloaded with material substance and 
line becomes lighter and freer without losing its very essentiality. 
Morlotti is not a painter, nevertheless, who can impose on himself 
one particular form or technique for a whole day. His decisions 
are the continuous results of a direct experience in his daily work. 
He did not reply when | questioned him on this point. But his 
absences from Milan and Lombardy and his visits to the drier 
Ligurian coast seem to me to be indicative of an inner necessity to 
find a landscape with less dense vegetation, less strong memories, 
less melancholy, and a less fleshlike and more airy world than is 
offered by the fields of corn and hay which rot in the heavy humid 
nights of Lombardy. 

The first results of Morlotti’s most recent investigations can be 
seen in the works of these autumnal months. The subterranean 
splendour of the violet tones break through to the surface and 
illuminate the gloom of the dark greens drenched in rain and fog. 
The colour is applied in thin layers, and the brush cuts deeply into 
the substance. The over-ripe vegetations falls, rots in the furrows, 
and disseminates filaments of colour that seem like bits of flesh, 
with such impetus of poetic transfiguration that the shapeless dis- 
solution is transcended in an image that is highly evocative and 
more coherently expressive of the profound emotion of the artist. 


Composizione (tulipani). 1960. 60x 65cm. (Galleria 
Biu, Milan.) 
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Carone: Mourning Sleep. 1961. 72 x 96 inches. (Staempfli Gallery, New York.) 


Nicolas Carone peck cores 


(Mr. Kozloff’s remarks are reprinted from the December 2, 1961 issue of “The Nation”.) 


Though related to the rhetoric of Abstract 
Expressionism, Carone’s canvases have the 
rare ability to speak tartly and sensitively 
for themselves. They demonstrate that one 
need be neither reluctant nor academic 
about the familiar “action” program, even 
at this late date, in order to establish some 
kind of meaningful relation to it. All the 
devices we have come to accept, and then 
to grow rather weary of as they have been 
repeated by camp followers and amateurs 
(spatter, drip, huge blocks of colour, broad, 
gestury scumbles), Carone employs without 
any innocence whatever. But less than to 
the doctrinaire, he moves toward a most 
private and fluid kind of expression. 

Eclectic it is, to be sure. Reminiscences of 
Arshile Gorky, Hans Hofmann, de Kooning 
(especially his brilliant draftsmanly work of 
1945), and Philip Guston mingle about very 
nimbly. Carone, however, extrapolates from 
his sources, reverently and yet freely, with 
little trace of mechanical, gimmicky flattery. 
In fact, he seems to choose those elements 
among his forebears which are particularly 
hard to put together, and he achieves 
some recombinations, for instance of Hof- 


mann’s picture construction with Guston’s 
delicacy (or vice versa, if he wants to), 
which are attributes of real taste. The ac- 
tivity we call taste is, | think, Carone’s 
distinction, for its animation separates him 
from a host of apparently similar col- 
leagues, such as those at the Guggenheim, 
who are far more gymnastic, but percept- 
ibly more tired. 

But the first and last sensation Carone 
gives you is colour. It is entirely his own, 
and upon early contact, will probably seem 
aberrant. He has an orange and a medium 
dull green, which he sometimes sets off 
with peaches, whites and grays. Occasion- 
ally there is a muddy brown and a strange 
cold earth red. They are so combined as 
to be unrelated with one another, and the 
spectator constantly is made aware of huge 
areas of the palette that are not called 
into play at all. But the harmonic gaps 
between each colour choice are very un- 
even, unpredictable, and for this reason, 
when repeated from work to work, become 
a new act of will. In addition, these arbit- 
rarily shrill relationships are relieved by 
opulent surfaces: wet on wet translucencies, 


slurpy squirts, and tacky, adhesive-looking 
passages alternating with foamy, lacy areas. 
With such a nervous surface activity, albeit 
a rather conventional one, Carone can dis- 
tract attention from the merely limiting 
aspects of his colour, and transpose it into 
just the unresonant, unresolved statement 
he needs. Over-all, the effect is of a su- 
premely natural executant who has turned 
himself into an offbeat, choked-up, but still 
effective, colourist. 

There is something a little sad in this. Be- 
cause Carone is more than a competent 
painter, he finds no facile disposition of 
the forces at his disposal. From canvas to 
canvas, each somewhat unfinished, one 
discovers a low-keyed personal struggle 
that aspires to work itself back to the 
tentativeness of original creation. | am not 
at all sure how long he can keep his poise 
in being off balance, or maintain the kind 
of perverse tenderness he insinuates into 
a number of the current works. Meanwhile, 
| am grateful for these alkaline-acid pre- 
sences; | enjoy the worried and sulky way 
in which they try to begrudge the eye. 


Los Angeles Letter 


Jules Langsner 


Until recently it seemed as if the majority of artists, collectors and 
dealers here had been persuaded by Leonardo da Vinci's con- 
tention that, compared with sculpture, painting is the art of “the 
greatest skill and difficulty and perfection”. Such was the lowly 
estate of modern sculpture in California that scarcely more than a 
handful of significant twentieth century works could be found in 
private collections and museums, a state of affairs inexplicable to 
those environmentalists who maintain that sculpture, far more than 
painting, flourishes creatively only when external circumstances 
are favorable. The equable California climate and the spacious 
“indoor-outdoor” modern architecture long “called for” works of 
modern sculpture, but neither architects nor their clients “got the 
message”. That “call” is beginning to be heard, witness the spate 
of sculpture exhibitions currently on view in Los Angeles galleries. 
indeed, for the first time in the memory of this reviewer there is 
more worthwhile sculpture in the galleries around town than there 
is painting of comparable quality. 


The ascendancy of sculpture to its rightful place in the California 
sun can hardly be credited to environmental circumstances. Most 
of our modern architects are as indifferent (if not hostile) to modern 
sculpture as they have always been. The increased attention now 
given to sculpture is a consequence of the viable state of the 
medium itself, releasing sculptors from the necessity of following 
in the creative wake of painters of their own generation. To a 
certain extent, the efforts of painters to search for the image in 
the properties of material substances has contributed to the re- 
cognition by sculptors of the psychological, poetic, and structural 
aspects of various k'nds of matter—those things sculptors hammer, 
weld, cut, fire, bend, and otherwise shape. If sculptors now take 
advantage of industrial materials and processes, few of them sub- 
scribe to the machine esthetic of the twenties. If machine elements 
are used, as in the works of César and Chamberlain at Dwan 
Gallery, those elements are likely to be wrenched out of their 
original context as function:ng parts, and transformed instead into 
structures revealing the esthetic values to be found in the detritus 
of modern civilization. 


By all odds, the most impressive demonstration of contemporary 
sculpture on view here js the exhibition of recent ceramic and 
cast bronze works by Peter Voulkos at Primus-Stuart Galleries. 
Voulkos, the chief energizing force in the emergence of towering 
abstract ceramic sculpture in California, turned about a year ago 
to casting in bronze, partly as a result of having moved from Los 
Angeles to Berkeley across the bay from San Francisco to accept 
&@ post at the University of California. The move deprived him of 
the huge kiln he had built in his Los Angeles studio. It is Voulkos’ 
conviction that modern sculpture must be under the direct control 
of the artist at every stage of its development. If he was to cast 
in bronze he would do the casting himself, not only to control the 
outcome, but, equally important, to make himself accessible to 
inventive possibilities that might arise in the process of casting. 
In characteristic fashion, Voulkos went to work in a foundry to 
master the procedures himself and now he creates his bronzes in 
a workshop set up in a corner of the foundry. 


This tenacity of purpose has paid handsome dividends. Most of 
the mammoth abstract bronzes at Primus-Stuart, some running to 
1500 or 2000 pounds, were not conceived fully until the last minute, 
as Voulkos keeps adding and changing ideas as he goes along. 
These ideas stem as much from the casting process, which he con- 
trois, as from preliminary shaping of forms and structure, thus 
making possible a degree of spontaneity and improvisation not 
given to the sculptor who leaves the casting to someone else. 
This method of working, combined with suggestions emanating 
from the textures, the glint, colour, resistances, and malleability of 
the metal, brought about a whole new gamut of forms for Voulkos: 
structures having little (if any) resemblance to his ceramic efforts. 
At Primus-Stuart one can see the extent to which the metal and 
the processes of working it shifted the artist from the closed and 
bulbous forms of the monolithic ceramic sculpture nearby to the 
open structures in bronze rising out into space in different direct- 
ions rather than in a vertical shaft. At the start, all that Voulkos 
knew for certain was that he wanted to get away from “making an 
object”. He aspired to bring to cast bronze a mode of vision in 
which all contours, masses, positive and negative spaces would 
have equal importance in the sense that the entire surface of a 
painting by Rothko or Kline has equal value. Moreover he sought 
the intensity of statement that would result from testing his creative 


limits under psychological and physical pressures. The exhibitior 


at Primus-Stuart, as a consequence, was produced during a perioc' 


of enormous concentration and leviathan labors lasting slightly 
more than two. months, though Voulkos considered what he migh’ 
do for many months before the work began. He might well have 
been guided during this incubating period by the injunction o: 
Henri Laurens that “Essentially sculpture means taking possession 
of space”. 

A burly bull of a man, Voulkos—whatever the medium of the mo- 
ment, whether painting, ceramic, or metal—invariably enunciates 
forms forcefully, positively, sometimes brutally, always with decisive 
vigor and rugged honesty. This inborn virility and power gives his 
works a drive and energy that commands the viewer. In such 
bronzes as “Lady Remington”, stationed on a buffed metal plat- 
form, rising six feet high and extending seven feet horizontally, 
Voulkos thrusts spiraling sheets upward while clustering crystalline 
and twisted ribbon forms outwards at a right angle. Surfaces, as 
in all the bronzes, have a shimmering gold finish, having been 
variously abraded, buffed, pitted, and polished. The glistening 
yellows, varied in tone and intensity as well as in texture, were 
conceived by the artist to acquire a patina in time by exposure to 
atmospheric conditions. 


The Voulkos sculptures, in terms of exhibiting or finding a home, 
have the disadvantage of their size and weight. Such is the com- 
manding presence of the works they require room found in few 
residences. Cost of shipping to other parts of the country may 
prevent the sculptures from being seen ensemble, and the full 
measure of the Voulkos achievement is best realized when its 
facets are viewed in concert. 

The irregular, opened forms of the Voulkos bronzes activate sur- 
rounding space into pulsing turbulence. The lustrous, vibrantly- 
hued, high-fired, egg and dome-shaped ceramic sculptures by 
Kenneth Price at Ferus Gallery impose a quiescent state on sur- 
rounding space. The brilliantly-coloured, shell-like exteriors of 
Price’s sculptures are punctured in one or two places with round 
or ovoid apertures from which finger shapes can be seen emerging 
somewhat tentatively into the world outside. According to Price, 
there was no intention on his part to make these enigmatic sculp- 
tures psychologically evocative, but whether or not he conceived 
them purely as forms suggesting “interior happenings” (as he 
stated to this observer), it would be absurd to deny their surreal 
overtones. These glossy, metallic-coloured, bulging shapes elicit 
primordial sexual associations in many viewers, as if they were 
some kind of fertility symbols long since hidden in the recesses of 
the collective unconscious. So far as Price’s overt intentions are 
concerned, he has sought to create three-dimensional forms in 
colour so fused that colour would not flatten rounded shapes and 
would neither recede nor advance from the form to which it was 
applied, and to accomplish this without using the same colour or 
surface texture on all sides. Thus he deliberately refrained from 
painterly colour and from the excitement engendered by tactile 
variations. No question but that Price has succeeded in creating 
sculptures which gain impact by implying more than is visibly 
present. The viewer, willy-nilly, finds himself reading an interior 
life in these enclosed bulbous shapes at the same time that he 
establishes a relation to the sculptures as contained volumes 


Peter Voulkos: Big Remington. 1961. Bronze. Length, eight feet; height, five feet. 
(Primus-Stuart, Los Angeles.) 
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Kenneth Price: Yellow. 1961. Fired and painted clay. Height 20 inches. Collection: 
Los Angeles County Museum. (Ferus Gallery, Los Angeles.) 


vibrantly coloured. Now twenty-six, Price works with maturity and 
assurance, having evolved an approach intrinsic to himself albeit 
influenced by Brancusi and Arp. If sculpture has a bright future 
here, that future resides in the efforts of artists like Price and 
Voulkos in their twenties and thirties. 

Some indication of the heterogeneity of contemporary sculpture 
can be seen in recent works by Peter Agostini, Lee Bontecou, 
César, John Chamberlain, Edward Higgins, and Louise Nevelson at 
Dwan Gailery. These artists, Chamberlain and César excepted, have 
little in common with each other or with the efforts of other 
sculptors currently exhibiting around town. But despite the diver- 
sity of syntax, the show struck this reviewer as a curiously tepid 
assemblage. The Bontecou stretched-canvas-over-welded-metal wall 
sculptures exploit a device without engaging the spectator suffi- 
ciently on the psychological plane and have little to recommend 
them in terms of sculptural values. The artist appears to be work- 
ing a gimmick for all its worth, which is not much. The Higgins 
sculptures, while possessing a certain power to insinuate their 
presence, that presence somehow is frigid. His are among the few 
works of modern sculpture for which a hands-off sign is not ne- 
cessary. The Nevelson wood sculptures in single tones of gold or 
black suggest a poetic sensibility by means of splintered fragments 
in the form of rods, sticks, planks, and knobs encased in hinged 
boxes. The unobtrusive quiet of the Nevelsons, however, places 
them at a disadvantage among the more assertive works in the 
exhibition. The welded and compressed junk metal sculpture of 
César and Chamberlain, successful as cryptic forms impugning the 
rational technology of the machine age, are a mite too clever and 
too prone to decorative accents. As for Peter Agostini, his sensuous 
oppositions of concave and convex in bronze and stone twist and 
turn as if impelled by a stream of life. Among the sculptors at 
Dwan Gallery, it is Agostini who has realized most fully the thrusts 
and tensions, the interplay of surface and mass, of contour and 
structure integral to the image embodied in dimensional forms. 


Dwan Gallery also has scheduled recent oils and drawings by 
Matsumi Kanemitsu, a New York abstractionist who brings to his 
work an uncomplicated and spirited delight in the immediate and 
effortless dispersal of colour, form, and line on a flat surface. In 
such works of 1960 as “Tavern on Red” or “Metamorphosis”, the 
canvas is sectioned into irregular zones of vibrant colour intimating 
@ continuous process of flux trapped in an instant of time. Here 
Kanemitsu combines vigor and authority of execution with delicacy 
of touch and nuance of tone peculiar to his uninhibited and direct 
response to the act of painting. More recently, the fracturing of 
the surface into geologic-like strata stresses gestural motion even 
more than formerly, as in the 1961 work titled “Northwind”. Deep 
blues, blacks, grainy whites have a rightness in relation to each 
other, testifying to this painter’s innate sense of keeping the im- 
mediacy of the moment undefiled and his awareness of when to 
let go of an idea when it has reached the point of diminishing 
returns. All in all, Kanemitsu, born in the United States and reared 
in the Orient, is a sort of latter-day Bonnard, a colour lyricist com- 
ing along at the right time to take full advantage of the inno- 
vations of artists concerned with dislodging entrenched approaches 
to painting. 


Lee Bontecou: Untitled. 1960. Welded metal and canvas. 55 x 105 x 26 inches. 
(Dwan, Los Angeles.) 
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Edward Higgins: Untitled. 1961. Welded steel and epoxy. 13'/: x 30 inches. 
(Dwan, Los Angeles.) 


Peter Agostini: Summer Cloud. 1957. Plaster. H. 133/s inches. (Dwan, Los Angeles.) 


London sculptor Elizabeth Frink’s bronze birds, animals, and mythic 
personages at the Felix Landau Gallery are accompanied by a 
dithyrambic catalogue introduction ecstatically composed by one 
Laurie Lee in which the artist is celebrated as a female “buckler- 
on-of-swords” and “resurrector of life through legend” who single- 
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Matsumi Kanemitsu: Ko. 1960. 60 x 72 inches. (Dwan, Los Angeles.) 


Elisabeth Frink: Harbinger Bird Ili. 1961. Bronze. Height 17 inches. (Felix Landau, 
Los Angeles.) 
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Paul Darrow: Sea Grass. 1961. 58 x 72 inches. (Comara, Los Angeles.) 


handedly has slain “abstract evasions ... and polythene porno- 
graphy”. Laurie Lee goes on to extoll the “archaic beauty and 
gold-bronze finish” of the artist herself, leading one to speculate 
about the perhaps not-so-obscure forces prompting the effusion. 
Be that as it may, Frink is a capable sculptor who happens to share 
in her work many of the attributes of a dozen others in the United 
States, Italy, and England. That is to say, her way of archaicizing 
personages in bronze by combining human and animal traits, pitt- 
ing, welting, and crevicing surfaces, can hardly be said to repre- 
sent a revolution in sculpture. On the contrary, the Frink works— 
like the reminiscences of the archaic in Marini, Armitage, and 
Chadwick—constitute a failure to fashion a mythic vision appro- 
priate to the condition of sculpture in the twentieth century, and 
of man in the age of fission, such as Giacometti, Richier, and 
Wotruba have achieved. Miss Frink comes closest to achieving a 
mythic sculpture in her “fossil” heads where the eroded hollows 
and protuberances catch and lose light reflections and the meta- 
phoric properties of the forms are at once elusive and inciting. 
Paul Darrow, exhibiting recent abstract oils at Comara Gallery, is 
quickened into improvisation by one or another aspect of nature 
or man-made surroundings. The exterior world for him is an inex- 
haustible source of ideas which he swiftly transmutes into his own 
kind of image—skeins of propulsive line and vertiginous forms 
suspended in revolving atmosphere. Darrow’s flair for paint in 
motion is beginning to crystallize, so that he now addresses him- 
self more than formerly to transforming the initiating static image 
to forces moving in time on the canvas—a way of painting fitted 
to his pictorial temperament. While distant echoes of his sources 
of departure persist, these echoes, given equivalence in paint, 
have now become the subject of the paintings, as in such works 
as “Shore No.1” and “Sea Grass”. It’s my hunch that Darrow has 
just started to catch a glimpse of larger possibilities, and as he is 
a thoroughly “honest” painter, he possesses the potential of ex- 
tending to their creative limits the implications of his present 
endeavors. 

Shirl Goedike’s pictorial reports at the Esther Robles Gallery of 
scenes encountered in Italy translated into abstract argot are 
executed with this artist's usual verve and éclat. Goedike’s vir- 
tuosity, unhappily, prevents him from coming fully to grips with 
painting, as a viable medium and mode of revelation, so that he 
tends to employ his repertoire of scumbled swatches of paint and 
dripping line as ways of flourishing a bravura talent. As a result, 
he is likely to overstate his case by sheer brilliance of colour and 
electrification of line when a more reticent and esthetically con- 
sidered approach might have involved the viewer more profoundly. 
Goedike is the kind of facile abstractionist who would benefit from 
an interval of retirement from the exhibition go-round in order to 
gain mastery over his facility, if adroitness is not to run the show. 
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Jackson Pollock 


Gualtiero Schoenenberger 


L'influence de Pollock sur la peinture con- 
temporaine s’est exercée surtout a partir 
de la découverte du «dripping» et des 
possibilités expressives indiquées par cette 
technique dans le développement du cou- 
rant gestuel. Par cette technique — d’une 
mobilité extréme, si bien qu’elle peut 
sembler n’étre que le fruit d’un hasard 
capricieux — Pollock a pu fixer sur la toile, 
du bout de son pinceau ou le long de la 
trajectoire d’un jet de peinture fluide, 
comme par I’aiguille d’un sismographe, une 
sorte de danse rituelle de la possession 
du peintre par l’acte de peindre. 
L’absence d’une hiérarchie dans la com- 
position du tableau, la tension répandue 
sur tous les points, sont une des nou- 
veautés les plus importantes de la récente 
peinture américaine. Le tableau se pré- 
sente comme un «tout», dont l’appréher- 
sion se fait globalement et dans lequel on 
doit «entrer» en prenant part a un acte 
d’incantation. 

Pollock, né dans un état aride des Mon- 
tagnes Rocheuses, appartient cependant, 
pour bien des cétés, 4 cette Ecole du 
Pacifique, dans laquelle les traits carac- 
téristiques de la nouvelle peinture amé- 
ricaine se sont manifestés le plus claire- 
ment. Les séjours qu’il fit en Californie du 
nord et du sud, pendant ses années de 
formation, nous le prouvent, bien que sa 
peinture soit d’un impressionnisme moins 
immédiat que celle de Tobey et qu’il 
s‘écarte sensiblement de |’immobilisme ex- 
tatique de Rothko. Chez Pollock le point 
de départ est expressionniste et roman- 


Black and White No. 4, 1952. 57'/: x 25 inches. 


Pollock: Number 20. 1951. Devolac sur toile. 56 x 66 inches. 


Painting. Ca. 1936. 
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No. 24, 1948. 34'/s X 1125/: inches 


tique par le contenu; mais en effet il se 
greffe sur la tradition autochtone améri- 
caine, en refusant de cette facon I’en- 
seignement direct des écoles européennes. 
Le primitivisme descriptif, teinté de sur- 
réalisme, qui séduit Pollock chez José Cle- 
mente Orozco, n’est cependant assimilé 
que par ie rythme puissant qui s’en dégage 
(voir «Sans titre», 1936); le sujet est réduit 
a une masse unique, mue par un mouve- 
ment giratoire déchiré. Picasso, Miré, Klee, 
étudiés par la suite, favorisent un pro- 
cessus d’analyse, dans lequel l'objet, ou 
les objets sont sensiblement décomposés 
(«Masque 1938, «Totem», Ile version, 1945), 
pour se retrouver disposés sur une surface, 
& la recherche d’une unité nouvelle. Ce 
n’est qu’avec l’adoption de la technique 
du «dripping», aprés 1947, que Pollock réa- 
lise une nouvelle unité du tableau, obtenue 
par le mouvement du geste du peintre, 
organisant la casualité des giclures selon 
un rythme sans interruptions. Ces tableaux, 
ou toute l’émotion dramatique se trouve 
diffusée dans l’étendue de la toile, dans 
une tension simultanée et égalisée de 
toute part, constituent un sommet, qui est 
cependant remis en question dans la pé- 
triode suivante (1951/52), caractérisée par 
des tableaux noirs, dans lesquels les cou- 
lées de peinture se séparent en masses 
tendant toujours plus vers une autonomie 
propre. Enfin, de 1953 @ 1956, on assiste a 
la réapparition de motifs figuratifs (géné- 
ralement des tétes qui semblent reprises 
du cubisme tardif de 1942 a 1947), mais 
insérés dans une volonté figurative abou- 
tissant & un épos gigantesque. C’est 4 ce 
point que s’arréte la carriére fulgurante de 
ce peintre unique — sorte de James Dean 
de I’art américain — dont l’exemple n’a 
été suivi, dans la plupart des cas, que 
dans l’extériorité du geste, vidée du be- 
soin essentiel de recouvrer une nouvelle 
figuration humaniste, n’excluant pas le 
primitivisme extrémement sensible et raf- 
tiné de notre époque. L’exposition au 
Kunsthaus de Zurich, qui comporte 123 
ceuvres allant de 1933 4 1956, dont beau- 
coup ont quitté pour la premiére fois les 
Etats-Unis, nous offre une merveilieuse 
occasion de suivre la parabole étonnante 
de Jackson Pollock et d’évaluer la situa- 
tion particuliére qu'il occupe dans l'histoire 
de la peinture moderne. 
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Brown and Silver. 1951 


57 x 42'/: inches 
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London Letter 


Norbert Lynton 


“Ein Spielen von reinen Kraften, die keiner 
beruhrt, cer nicht kniet und bewundert.” 


These lines of Rilke fit Rothko’s paintings 
so well that there must be significance in 
the fact that the poet was describing not 
art but existence and the magic it offers 
even in a technological age: “a play of 
pure forces that no one may touch who 
does not kneel and marvel” (“Die Sonette 
an Orpheus”, 11.10). Rothko himself has 
spoken of his desire to affect people reli- 
giously. Peter Selz’s introduction to the 
catalogue of the great Rothko exhibition 
now at the Whitechapel Gallery stresses 
the painter's admiration for Fra Angelico’s 
frescoes and describes the paintings as 
“large surfaces which prompt us to con- 
template ...These silent paintings with 
their enormous, beautiful, opaque surfaces 
are mirrors, reflecting what the viewer 
brings with him.” (After that will anyone 
dare to call them empty?) At the other 
end of the catalogue is Robert Goldwater's 
essay (reprinted from “Arts”). He tries to 
convey the “enigmatic, gripping presence” 
of the paintings and rejects Selz’s “literary 
fancies”. He quotes Rothko: “A picture 
lives by companionship, expanding and 
quickening in the eyes of the sensitive 
observer. it dies by the same token.” 


Between them these two writers compose 
an image of Rothko which is not too con- 
tradictory and roughly fits the paintings. 
| am glad, though, that Goldwater refutes 
Selz’s habit of seeing in art intimations of 
doom. Why should the recent murais be 
interpreted as “celebrating the death of a 
civilization’? Selz himself quotes Nietzsche 
on “the redemptive vision”; anyway acts 
of creation are positive acts and though 
their content may be tragic they imply a 
positive attitude to existence. Rothko’s 
paintings vary from the inviting to the for- 
bidding, but | cannot hear a note of doom 
or despair anywhere. 


My chief disagreement with these and 
other writers on Rothko is marginal but 
needs asserting. Rothko himself started it 
when he wrote, in a joint letter with Gott- 
lieb, 1943, “We favor the simple expression 
of the complex thought”. Since then sim- 
plicity has been the theme of Rothko critic- 
ism although it must be obvious to any- 
one who looks twice that his paintings are 
uniquely complex. It is dangerous to apply 
the word “simple” to any.work of art, but 
one could say that Mondrian’s paintings, 
once the involved process of their making 
has been completed, are simple. At least 
one could list their ingredients: two ver- 
tical black stripes, one horizontal black 
stripe and a red square. The list is useless 
because it ignores the whole question of 
expressive relationships, but at least it 
comes a good deal nearer to describing 
a Mondrian than a similar list would a 
Rothko. Even to call his forms rectangles 
is completely misleading. Selz writes that 
“the surface texture is as neutral as pos- 
sible”, and of course one sees what he 
means: it is not a bit like Soutine’s or de 
Kooning’s. But can anything so expressive 


be called neutral? Is it as neutral as Mon- 
drian’s? At least Mondrian desired neutral- 
ity and strove for it, whereas what Rothko 
strives for is the dematerialization of his 
fields and the shattering of their finiteness. 
Rothko’s process is one of concentration, 
not simplification. His formal vocabulary 
is one of the greatest inventions of modern 
art, demonstrating once again that self- 
limitation can lead to endless possibilities 
of expression. Form and composition apart, 
there are many other variables: brushwork 
[great variations of handling (and medium?) 
are within each field, as wel! as on its 
edge], scale of canvas and scale of internal 
relationships, and of course colour. Apart 
from the variations resulting from the use 
of colour layers below the final surface 
and from the number of colours in a paint- 
ing, Rothko exploits the possibilities in- 
herent in close or contrasting hues, close 
(light, dark or middle) or contrasting tone, 
warm or cold dominance, and image to 
ground relationships (e.g. light image on 
a dark ground, or vice versa). In his murals 
there even arises an additional ambiguity: 
“Section 4”, for example, has two vertical 
bands joined top and bottom to make a 
rough hollow rectangle inside which the 
ground colour reappears. This inner rec- 
tangle can be read as part of the ground 
or as a field hovering in front of the larger 
rectangle. This ambiguity is sharpened by 
the use of two almost identical colours, 
close in tone but of different intensities. 
Rothko’s insistence that he is “no colourist” 
needs interpreting: the creating of com- 
pelling colour relationships is not his 
primary aim. 


Special interest in this exhibition centres 
on the question of Rothko’s development. 
To show none of his pre-1945 work was, as 
Bryan Robertson pointed out in his pre- 
face, “rather like beginning a survey of 
Mondrian’s work with the ‘Pier and Ocean’ 
paintings”. Since Rothko himself was much 
concerned with planning this exhibition, 
we must assume that this decision was 
made or approved by him. Clearly he 
wishes to create a particular spiritual en- 
vironment. Perhaps he felt that the “city 
scenes of the thirties” (to which Selz refers) 
would have conflicted with the contem- 
plative atmosphere of the more recent work. 
In fact even the 1947-48 paintings jar against 
the later ones. In spite of their consider- 
able strength and subtlety of colour, they 
have an element of impressionism in them 
which belongs to another world. 1949 is 
the year of the great transition. Impress- 
ionist hints disappear, forms flatten and 
attach themselves more intimately to the 
canvas, the broken rectangles begin to 
dominate. “No. 11, 1949” is already a master- 
piece of Rothko’s heroic style although it 
bears signs of struggle such as rarely ap- 
pear afterwards. Its colour range is un- 
usual in its general tendency towards 
white, but the large area of pale warm 
green at the top, veiling a square of cold 
pink somewhere behind the green, an- 
nounces the great series, to which later 
paintings of the same year unequivocally 
belong. One of the 1950 paintings, “No. 22”, 
is a relative failure, and a curious one at 
that. It consists of a white band over 
yellow, a yellow field, a red band, and an 
orange field. Rothko clearly had trouble 
with the red. The brushmarks show how 
he fought to bring it into the desired 
spatial relationship with the adjacent fields; 
finally (?) he scratched three horizontal 
lines into the red, close together and 
knotting in the centre. Thus the painting 
works, but the effect of these lines is like 
a scream in a church, not from their place 
on this particular canvas which anyway 
had lost some of its composure in the 


struggle, but from the surrounding exhibit- 
ion. The remarkable thing is that such 
crises happen so rarely. If you look for 
them you will find a few square inches in 
later canvases where Rothko had to curb 
his painting by force. For instance, the 
ultramarine gap between the maroon/black 
and the ultramarine + white fields in “No. 61, 
1953”. Its function is to lift the two areas 
off the canvas, and it works, but in repeat- 
ing the blue brushstrokes Rothko has scarr- 
ed the painting. | emphasize this because 
there is something almost miraculous about 
the general perfection of the paintings in 
this series. And this quality of other-worldly 
guidance continues into his latest work, 
into the murals as well as individual paint- 
ings. There is an increased sombreness of 
colour, but for all their sobriety these paint- 
ings give out an atmosphere of warmth 
and dignity that is essentially humanist. | 
believe that in foregoing the synthesis of 
Mies van der Rohe’s architecture and 
Rothko’s painting the Seagram building 
has lost a classic monument of modern 
creative achievement. 


Even without Rothko, the London art scene 
has recently been dominated by American 
painting. | am tempted to say that this 
domination has been more quantitative 
than qualitative, but there is the danger 
of insular prejudice and the risk of appear- 
ing avid to bite the hands that have fed 
our painters so well. In fact none of tne 
Americans is negligible, but in one or two 
cases one wondered whether, like the 
metaphysical poets’ conceits in the opinion 
of Dr. Johnson, they were worth the carriage. 
Larry Bigelow (Waddington Galleries) has 
crossbred elements of Whistler and of 
Chinese landscape painting with such fine 
selection that little remains but a hint of a 
wisp of a distant shore, placed with con- 
siderable delicacy of tone and silhouette. 
Oriental sophistication seen through a 
European lorgnette, rather than a marriage 
of the oldest culture with the youngest as 
celebrated by some American painters. 
Ann Cole Phillips (Molton Gallery) also in- 
clines to the Orient; there is something 
Tobey-ish about the earliest (1958) paint- 
ings shown and her later ones are calli- 
graphic in form and movement. But there 
is search here for sophistication. Her art, 
at its best, is a record of surprise and 
elation. Each mark tends to be an exclam- 
ation mark—exclamation at a thing seen, 
look at that, or at the mark itself, look at 
what | have done. This air of innocence 
does not serve to cover up a wealth of 
guile. Her means are the simplest: a white 
canvas and bright, unexceptional colours, 
used with a great deal of vitality that does 
not overleap itself to fall into bombast. 
Lawrence Calcagno (McRoberts & Tunnard) 
is an eclectic with a good eye for colour 
and a feeling for evocative imagery. His 
San Francisco origin and his New York re- 
sidence are symbolic of his debt to both 
the West and East coasts, but his Italian 
parentage may be more decisive—the same 
lyrical note is heard in the work of several 
post-war Italians. He has written recently: 
“In general in my work | begin painting 
without a specific plan or image. The bare 
canvas excites me with a vivid sense of 
adventurous challenge and a potential 
creative resolution. | initiate a flux in paint 
upon the canvas. A complex of action and 
reaction guided towards esthetic form 
through an ecstatic awareness of relation- 
ships in colour, line, form, and space. | 
intuit an inner logic and order which re- 
flects the depth and scope of my entire 
nature and experience.” This ecstasy is 
not entirely transmitted by the paintings 
which are obviously worked over with 
great deliberation until there is built up a 
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Caicagno: Blue landscape, No. 6. 1960. 60 x 48 inches 
(McRoberts & Tunnard) 


rathor thick coating of paint on top of which 
lies the painting we see. The texture is 
attractive in itself but does not seem to 
belong to the image. Nevertheless, there 
is something more than charm here. We 
must beware of being made impatient of 
more lyrical and more obvious sounds by 
the stentorian ineloquence of Rothko. 

The “New New York Scene” exhibition 
(New London Gallery) must also be judged 
with a degree of tolerance. For one thing, 
it is misnamed: Bontecou, Frankenthaler, 
Heid, Kelly, Krasner, Leslie, Louis, Noland, 
Ossorio, Parker and Kimber Smith, do not 
add up to a cross-section of younger New 
York painters. But to long for the people 
who have been left out is no way to judge 
this show: it gave me my first view (out- 
side the magazines) of Bontecou, Held, 
Leslie, Ossorio and Smith, and anyway the 
title of an exhibition should not stand 
betwoen us and its contents. One thing is 
now certain (and one had already suspect- 
ed it): if there ever was a Coonskin era 
in post-war American painting, it is over. 
The coats may be a different colour, and 
the drill may have been revised, but the 
gold buttons glint cheerfully in the sun- 
shine of the New York art world. Lee 
Bontecou in her canvas and metal con- 
structions, Al Held in the tough forms and 
colours of his paintings, manage to suggest 
a degree of ill-breeding, but the others 
are playing it real cool. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything less likely to dis- 
turb the elegance of luxurious apartments 
than, say, Helen Frankenthaler’s “Swan 
Lake”: she has stained her canvas with 
free, splashy forms (forms one used to 
associate with energy); her colours are 
delicate; the composition is utterly har- 
monious, reminiscent of the standard ar- 
rangement of a late-Baroque or Rococo 
ceiling painting: brown splashes more or 
less join up to describe a square, in and 
out of which the other marks happily 
flutter. Painting like this justifies the com- 
ment Kenneth Rexroth made in 1957 on 
Pollock (wrongly, | think, unless he was 
looking at a bad Pollock): “A Pollock is an 
object of art—bijouterie—disguised only 
by its great size.” | don’t object to sophis- 
tication as such, certainly not to beauty, 
but | fear for art when the former barbarian 
starts shooting his cuffs. Sophistication is 
the keynote too of some of the others’ 
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paintings—Noland, Parker, Lesiie—but with 
them it seems a necessary tool, like the 
surgeon’s scalpel. Noland prepares to 
paint an archetypal cross. He draws two 
vertical and two horizontal lines on an un- 
prepared canvas. With his brush he makes 
one orange-red stroke between the ver- 
tical lines, and the stain is blotted up by 
the canvas, spreading beyond the guiding 
lines. It is enough: an image, a spatial 
ambiguity because the stain which is so 
very much in the canvas also projects it- 
self from the off-white surface, and, at the 
same time, a gesture: “Christmas Day” 
(1960). His “Breath” (1959) has tremendous 
impact and commands the entire gallery. 
But the impact soon weakens, and, although 
there remains an archetypal image from 
which one cannot escape, one is more and 
more concerned with the contrivance of it 
all. A disc and two rings, all concentric 
and separated by bands of white. The 
colours, reading peripatetically, are blue, 
orange-yellow, green; then there comes 
a ring of blue, hard-edged on the inside, 
soft and dribble-edged on the outside— 
reminiscent of sun-flares but splashed so 
as to imply rotation. Behind all this comes 
the negative white of the canvas, but on 
the whole there is little three-dimensional 
movement because all the tones are fairly 
light; even the green is much lighter than 
halftone reproductions make it look. Move- 
ment here is primarily two-dimensional, 
rotatory: do the inner rings, does the disk, 
rotate? all in the same direction? Morris Louis’ 
stained canvases lose neither mystery nor 
majesty through familiarity. The colours he 
uses are unusual in themselves, but they 
are hardly ever seen singly; by design 
and accident they run into each othe;, each 
bringing with it its absorbtion halo. His 
painting seems best served by simple 
forms like the vertical, gravity-controlled 
stains of “Colonnade” (1958); the more 
difficult form of the star-like “Spawn” (1960) 
each of whose arms is made by a different 
colour, looks in this context too artificial 
although the gradual fusion of the colours 
in the centre produces interesting effects. 
Two of Raymond Parker's paintings are 
shown, both of 1959 and both called “Un- 
titled” (unfortunate, this; in Britain “Un- 
titled” suggests the amateur photographer's 
favourite, too-deep-for-tears, print). The 
only point of making the usual comparison 


Ellsworth Kelly: Blue ripe. 1959. 60 x 60 inches. 
{New London Gallery) 


Raymond Parker: Untitled. 1959. 74 x 67 inches. 
(New London Gallery) 


Alfred Leslie: For A. S. Neill. 1961. 66 x 96 inches. 
(New London Gallery) 
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\.ith Rothko wouid be to clarify the differ- 
ences: Parker's paintings are lyrical where 
Rothko’s are epic, they are comparatively 
simple (the white ground, for instance, 
plays a negative role), the forms are three- 
dimensional in character although they are 
painted as flatly as Rothko’s, and so on. | 
was most surprised by my first sight of 
Alfred Leslie, represented by the painting 
here illustrated. He is eclectic in the most 
obvious sense, in that his painting looks 
like a collage made from the discarded 
canvases of several well-known painters 
from Stuart Davis to de Kooning. He could 
also be discribed as a late synthetic Cubist 
in that he composes through the juxta- 
position of these more or less flat areas 
which, although home-made, have some- 
times the quality of found objects. But the 
total effect is far removed from the ar- 
chitectonics of synthetic Cubism. Sudden 
breaks in form, colour and plane create a 
spatial and temporal restlessness which is 
restained only by the dimensions of the 
elements. His refusal to “relate” across 
the painting is so complete that the quest- 
ion of coherence never arises. Here for 
once is a painting that unquestionably 
demands the size it is given. 


How do these painters relate to Rothko? 
They are superficial and ephemeral when 
compared with him. What makes the re- 
lationship unusual in the history of art is 
that, colossus though he is, Rothko does 
not bestride our world. He has worked 
within such narrow limits that he has not 
(unlike Michelangelo or Picasso) made it 
difficult for other painters to work. On the 
other hand, he has made it impossible for 
others to imitate him, and painters like 
Parker are wise to underline their inde- 
pendence. There is, then, among the younger 
painters, a lack or insignificance of content, 
and content is not something the critic can 
demand nor the painter demand from him- 
self. The experiences they present are ex- 
clusively visual. Many of the paintings 
look as though they were the successful 
outcome of a piece of specialised visual- 
perceptual research, and we are now wait- 
ing for someone to use these discoveries 
for a purpose. We must remember that 
Rothko was fortysix when he started paint- 
ing Rothkos. 

Has painting become too easy for these 
New Yorkers? It seems an impertinent 
question but the fact is that the exhibition 
which preceded this one at the New Lon- 
don Gallery, called “New London Situation” 
and consisting of young British painters 
like Denny, Stroud and Coviello, and the 
sculptor Caro, somehow seemed more 
serious though less accomplished, more 
searching and less cocksure. There was an 
atmosphere of high ideals and self-critic- 
ism. Robyn Denny is currently showing ten 
new paintings and some gouaches at the 
Molton Gallery. Although his colours tend 
to celebrate the Madras cottons that con- 
tained our girls last summer, his paintings 
are far from ingratiating. His light colours 
are cold; the warm range appears only in 
low-toned muted versions. Compositionally 
they can be very disquieting. One can 
confront with equanimity a painting like 
“Upton” where man-sized fields and bands 
of colour echo the lines of a large central 
rectangle, as long as one does not allow 
the spatial fluctuations (inherent in form 
more than in colour) to get out of hand. 
“Ted Bentley” seems at first equally agree- 
able but its internal proportions are less 
kind and there is a harsh conflict between 
the large light blue field and the central 
sheaf of stripes in low tones. When his 
forms become more complicated the eco- 
nomy of Denny’s means gives them tre- 
mendous force, and there comes a point, 


when diagonals are introduced, where the 
paintings are unbearably agressive in their 
“sotto voce” way. As the forms demand 
more and more attention the colours con- 
tribute less and less, but it is in colour that 
Denny’s main talent lies. 


Maicolm Hughes: Painting 9. 1961. 72 x 72 inches. 
(A. 1. A.) 


Malcolm Hughes was not included in the 
New London Situation exhibition although 
he, like other young painters one comes 
across, must have been eligible from the 
point of view of direction and quality. Like 
Denny, he is among the best of our hard- 
edge painters. He is showing five paint- 
ings in a mixed exhibition at the A.I.A. 
Gallery, all consisting of flat areas sharply 
juxtaposed: one of various colours, an- 
other in black, white and grey, and the 
rest in black and white. The largest of the 
black and white paintings, “Black Space 
White” (1961), shows his strength. Tough 
forms, tense within their boundaries and 
thrusting firmly at each other, coexist in 
dynamic balance. There is no question of 
which is ground and which is figure; they 
are as permanently joined in opposition 
as yin and yang. The coloured painting, 
“Painting 9”, is equally finely balanced but 
is formally less abstract, less removed from 
visual experience. At the bottom of the 
canvas lie two horizontal forms, grey and 
crimson; the top two thirds are given to 
three vertical fields, lilac, orange-red and 
pale purple. These five areas fill the can- 
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Leon Kossoff: Railway, Bethnal Green. 1960. 43 x 72 inches. (Beaux Arts) 


vas. They are close in hue and tone but, 
partly because of their slightly more in- 
tense colours end partly because of their 
conceptual familiarity, the crimson horiz- 
ontal form and the orange-red vertical form 
stand out. This vertical form is so taut, its 
colour field fills its silhouette with such 
vigour, that it carries an impression of 
sculptural mass; in fact it reminded me of 
Brancusi’s abstracted torsos. In his use of 
very taut forms Hughes comes close to 
Kelly (he speaks with admiration of the 
few Kellys he has been able to see). Kelly’s 
“Blue ripe” (1959; New London Gallery) 
depends primarily on this intensity of form, 
and secondarily on a conflict between 
colour-field and the edges of the canvas: 
by closely approaching the four edges but 
never quite touching them, Kelly’s blue 
form demonstrates its containment. Except 
for a slight lifting of the blue form from 
the white ground, the painting is not con- 
cerned with any space but its own two- 
dimensional surface. Hughes, on the other 
hand, goes out of his way to anchor his 
forms to the canvas plane, and designs 
the forms to extend on that plane beyond 
its material limits. His paintings should be 
read as areas of convergence of colour- 
fields whose extent is defined not by the 
size of the painting but by the size of its 
setting. More than Kelly's, his is an art 
with strong architectural implications. 


Leon Kossoff’s painting (Beaux Arts Gallery) 
is something entirely different and must 
be mentioned not only because of the 
painter’s conviction and its transmission in 
his work, but also because he is repre- 
sentative of a movement in British paint- 
ing which continues to demand attention 
and is, in a way, complementary to the 
kind of painting | have discussed so far. 
Today when the abstract has become fa- 
shionable in this country as the modern 
style, and when advanced abstract paint- 
ing has actually moved either towards 
figuration or towards the absolute con- 
creteness of the hard-edge “Situation” 
kind, a group has formed that stands under 
the aegis of David Bomberg. Bomberg, who 
died in 1957, taught that painting should 
be the product of a subjective sensibility 
reacting to objective visual experience. 
There is a danger in exaggerating the ex- 
pressionistic element in this movement, but 
it does connect with Central European Ex- 
pressionism even though it works at a 
lower temperature and approaches the 
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theoretical objectivity of Cézanne. Kossoff 
paints figures and townscapes in extremely 
thick form-giving paint. The surface of his 
paintings is sometimes so repulsive that 
one wonders whether it is an intentional 
means of keeping the spectator at a proper 
distance. There should not be any antagon- 
ism between the troughs and ridges of 
paint and the experience the artist wishes 
to convey, but in his figure paintings 
Kossoff fails to justify the manner by the 
image. The townscapes seem to fit them- 
selves better to his style. He paints a 
building site in mud-coloured paint that 
hangs heavily on the wall like wet clay, 
and in a few lines, more dragged through 
the material than applied, he shows us the 
form and quality of the subject. The silvery 
colours and directional lines of “Railway, 
Bethnal Green” convey the cold light, the 
pattern of rails and signals and the activity 
of the subject without any of these being 
focussed on individually: the total ex- 
perience is presented, not enumerated part 
by part. The similarity between this and 
an early Klee drawing of a railway station, 
though accidentai in the usual sense, is 
very significant. 

There is a tendency, among some “Bom- 
bergians” to crown themselves with the 
haloes of social conscience and protesting 
nonconformity. The old equation of ex- 
pressionistic realism with not grinding the 
faces of the poor is still held as dogma 
and seems to resist all argument (surely 
the most socially aware artist of the last 
fifty years was Mondrian), but one sym- 
pathises with their disdain for the third 
and fourth-rate abstract art that passes as 
avant-garde. 


Frank Avray Wilson (Redfern Gallery) is 
consistently represented, by himself and 
others, as an action painter who creates 
spontaneously but ends up with rather 
more clear-cut forms than his fellows. To 
me his paintings look essentially deliberate, 
classifiable more under the heading “de 
Staél” than under “action painting”, in spite 
of a destructive tendency to add “spon- 
taneous” dribbles and touches of prettily 
contrasting colour to thickly built up images. 
These eye-catching flecks of colour tend to 
endanger an already weak structure. Theo- 
retically they should, but actually they don’t, 
give scale to the larger forms; in this ex- 
hibition, in fact, it is the smallest paintings, 
the “miniatures” about 10 inches high, that 
had the greatest impact of their internal 
monumentality. 


Lynn Chadwick is now showing at the 
splendidly transformed New London Gal- 
lery. The earliest works shown date back 
to 1956, but this is not a retrospective ex- 
hibition; it seems rather to be designed 
to show his evolution of a few continuing 
themes, particularly the “Stranger”, the 
“Watcher” and the “Winged Figure”. Other 
studies relate to the main themes, like the 
“Trigons”, but it is not always possible to 
separate one from the other, nor to distin- 
guish between the main themes them- 
selves, without reference to the catalogue. 
Chadwick's work has not changed radically 
during these years. He still uses his per- 
sonal technique of welding a framework 
of metal rods and spilling it with com- 
position. This gives his sculpture a curious 
material quality, somewhere between metal 
and stone (the massiveness of the one, the 
structural lines of the other), just as it lies 


Lynn Chadwick: Maquette for The Watchers. 1961. Bronze. 20 inches high. (New London Gallery) 
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Frank Avray Wilson: Oracle. 1961. (Redfern Gallery) 


between the poles of abstract and figur- 
ative, expressionist and objective. The 
Gothic sharpness of his forms has yielded 
to more blockish forms, that is, formally he 
now inclines more to the stone and less to 
the metal. The three 92'/2-inches high 
“Watchers” (1960) have an impressive scale 
in the low-ceilinged space of the gallery 
and it would be difficult to resist their 
Martian presence. But they do not seem 
to me to achieve much more than the small 
studies that preceded them. They are, in- 
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The VI Sao Paulo Bienal 


Gert Schiff 


A Biennale is a professional purgatory for 
the art critic. Even a well-trained and hard- 
boiled picture-looker cannot but feel be- 
wildered by the immense display of art of 
all sorts, good and bad, unknown or well- 
known, progressive or conventional; and 
the “common” spectator who enters such 
a show in search of firm standards of qual- 
ity will find himself soon completely at a 
loss. If this is true of the European visitor 
to the Biennales of Venice and Paris—who 
is at least prepared by a certain number 
of similar but smaller manifestations—it is 
all the more true of the South American, 
to whom Sao Paulo offers the only oppor- 
tunity of informing himself, on a large 
scale, about the international! situation in 
art. Also the organization of a Biennale is 
an ungrateful task for those in charge of it 
for, while responsible for the niveau of 
the whole show, they are at the same time 
bound to respect the choice of the national 
commissioners who, in turn, are quite often 
inclined to overrate their local celebrities 
and thereby to overlook the few inter- 
nationally competent artists they may have. 
That the prize awards often prove unsatis- 
factory—because some national commis- 
sioners may be members of the jury and 
try to secure the necessary number of 
votes for their champions by way of a do- 
ut-des-policy—is but another consequence 
of the problematic structure of Biennales. 
However, this year in Sao Paulo the jury, 
consisting of Mario Pedrosa, the newly 
appointed director of the Biennale, Jorge 
Romero Brest (Argentina), James Johnson 
Sweeney (USA), Kenjiro Okamoto (Japan), 
Jean Cassou (France), Emile Langui (Bel- 
gium), Ryszard Stanislawski (Poland), Oreste 
Ferrari (Italy), Werner Schmalenbach (Ger- 
many), André Gouber (USSR), and N. R. 
Vroom (Netherlands) worked well on the 
whole; most of the artists who won prizes 
did merit them. Three painters were dis- 
cussed as candidates for the Grand Inter- 
national Prize: the Portuguese Maria Helena 
Vieira da Silva—who for some years now 
belongs to the School of Paris—, the 
Japanese Yoshishige Saito, and the German 
Julius Bissier. That it was finally given to 
Vieira da Silva may be considered as an 
act of reverence for an art which through 
steady and disciplined development has 
attained a certain classicism, an art that, if 
it does not take part in the conquests and 
struggles of the present situation makes 
up for this by its consistency, harmony and 
beauty. Derived partly from analytical 
cubism, partly from Klee’s quasi-perspec- 
tival designs of the mid-twenties, Vieira’s 
irrational architectures have something of 
the sudden clarity of the dream. Of the 
two remaining candidates, Saito was given 
the prize of best international painter. This 
artist, who lives as an eccentric demon- 
afflicted recluse in a small Japanese fish- 
ing village, touches in his art a dominant 
string of our modern sensibility. His paint- 
ings are unique in expression as well as 
in their mode of execution. Large tablets 
of wood are painted in almost monochrome 
tones of the utmost refinement, but their 
delicate surfaces are then mercilessly 
scratched and dotted to create nervous, 
jerky, agitated patterns. At first glance 
one might find in some of these meander- 
ing designs a very distant relation to the 
a-perspectival space of traditional Japan- 
ese landscape painting; some may evoke 
submarine associations, others may remind 
one simply of maps. Yet! think they should 
be read as pure renderings of inner states; 


Vieira da Silva (Portugal): Painting. 
(All photographs courtesy the Museum of Modern 
Art, Sao Paulo.) 


and as such they reveal such an extra- 
ordinary sensibility, such an almost self- 
destructive degree of psychic tension that, 
looking for a comparison, one has to go 
high, as high, in fact, as the late Wols and 
the late Pollock. Bissier, the third candi- 
date, was thus put out of the running; yet 
such was the esteem for his artistic merits 
among certain members of the jury that 
they induced some patrons of the Biennale 
to create a new prize; as it fell out, this 
became the Decennial Prize of the Biennale, 
intended as “homage to a great inter- 
national artist”, and it was given unanim- 
ously and by acclamation to the 67 year 
old Julius Bissier. 

The large one-man show of this painter 
who is nowhere near as well-known as he 
deserves to be, was, apart from a magni- 
ficent retrospective of Kurt Schwitters, 
Germany's only contribution—an example 
of prudent restraint well worthy of being 
followed by some other countries which, 
as will be shown, presented instead a 
whole show-card of diverging styles and 
uneven qualities. 


Yoshishige Saito (Japan): Painting. 


Bissier’s mature ceuvre includes two dif- 
ferent classes of works. The first and, |! 
think, more important class are black-and- 
white brush drawings of an enormous range 
of formal expression and an almost trance- 
like manual security. They are indeed 
made in a sort of trance in which the artist 
works out a given theme in long lucubrat- 
ions, repeating it over and over again till 
the definite version takes shape almost 
automatically. Hardly ever in Occidental 
art has a fuller use been made of the 
possibilities of Bissier’s favorite medium, 
Chinese ink. There are transparent touches 
that seem to respire like vegetable tissues; 
there are opaque, sharp-edged, cutting 
strokes like sickles. 

In some of these drawings, Bissier may 
have taken microscopic structures as a 
starting point; others refer to biological 
facts of germination and growth and again 
in others the forms have the mute firmness 
of primitive idols and are strangely con- 
trasted by a nervously quivering brush- 
work which seems to be dictated by fear. 
There are some of these designs which 
could be used by those who live with 
them as true mandalas. The other class 
includes small paintings and monotypes of 
a more playful character: a great variety 
of signs or abbreviations for things like 
mortars, pestles, vases, fruits and stones of 
fruits are here intermixed with indefinite 
forms and Greek letters and form a little 
“Arsenal for a Creation”: delicate brown 
shapes set on gold-ochre or pink. 


The prize of “best international sculptor” 
was given to the Argentinian Alicia Pen- 
alba. Working in Paris she exhibited for 
some years together with the sculptors 
Etienne-Martin, Stahly, Hajdu, Delahaye who 
have all in some way, like herself, a ro- 
mantic brand of imagination. Penalba works 
in bronze and stone. The basic elements 
of her sculpture are softly rounded facettes 
with a few unexpected sharp edges, held 
together by a repetitive staccato rhythm 
so as to form strange organisms, swinging 
branches of coral or tight totem poles, 
tender fossils or menacing bundles of axes. 
Everything seems to be centered around, 
or to grow from, an inner core and the 
individual forms have the density and ex- 
panding power which mark the true sculptor. 
A young American, Leonard Baskin, was 
awarded the prize of “best international 
graphic artist”. His artistic language re- 
minds me of some of the by now nearly 
forgotten German expressionists of a soc- 
ialist persuasion, like Bernhard Pankok or 
Otto Dix. The subjects of his large-size 
woodcuts are human suffering in prisons 
and concentration camps or the blown-up 
laureates of a society still dreaming away 
their time in terms of the humanistic trad- 
ition of the Renaissance. If | cannot con- 
sider him a very great artist | must admit 
there was no other graphic artist of out- 
standing merit. | disagree entirely with the 
choice of the Pole Tadeusz Kulisiewicz as 
“best international draftsman”: his shallow 
neo-classical figure drawings are in no 
respect above the level of book-cover 
design in any country. 

One of the most arbitrarily compounded 
show-cards was presented by France: this 
section appeared to me really like a parody 
of the myth of the all-embracing Ecole de 
Paris. The tour d’horizon starts with Vieira 
da Silva and a beautiful retrospective of 
that distinguished post-cubist, Jacques Vil- 
lon. Then one can see how, in the work 
of two younger artists, Deyrolle and La- 
gage, the cubist vocabulary, no more ap- 
plied to visible forms, becomes shallow 
and devoid of meaning. Abstraci express- 
ionism, that strange intruder into the French 
world of ratio and order, does not assimi- 
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Pierre Terbois (Switzerland): Composition. 1959. 
Serigraph. 69.7 x 49.5 cm. 


Léon Prébandier (Switzerland): Composition. 1959. 


vanes aa Print. Plate 20.6 x 11 cm. 
William Scott (Great Britain): Drift. Oil on canvas. Manabu Mabe (Brazil): Painting. 


Schneider (Ecole de Paris): Opus 67E. 1960. 150 x 200 cm. Alfredo Volpi (Brazil): Painting. 


Jacques Villon (France): La Seine au Val de La Haye. 1959. 97 x 162 cm. (Photo Galerie Louis Carré.) 


late: there is too much deciamation in 
Gérard Schneider's too large, strident arab- 
esques and there is a deplorable loss of 
formal control in the paintings of Fulcrand, 
an abstract pseudo-Soutine. Abstract sur- 
realism is represented by Piaubert—plac- 
ative enlargements of the forms of Max 
Ernst’s “Histoire naturelle”, without any 
“magic”; by Sima—the mystic deserts of 
Tanguy, sweetened in colour and in almost 
Turner-like dissolution; and by Marchand, 
whose “Nocturnes” would suit, if anything, 
as decoration for a hotel bar . The realism 
of Bernard Dufour—blurred figures in no- 
velistic groupment—is not strong enough 
to counterbalance so much degenerate 
abstractionism. One single painter did 
strike me in this group: Pierre Dmitrienko. 
His sombre, vibrating grisailles are full of 
mystery, a world of his own. 


Fortunately, the two sculptors France pre- 
sents make up for the general disappoint- 
ment: Schoeffer combines his spatial con- 
structions (basically a continuation of the 
sculptural experiments of the Stijl-Group 
and Moholy-Nagy) with motion- and light- 
effects and thus creates something which 
may well be called a poetic response to 
the electronic age. Etienne-Martin’s imag- 
inary “habitations” in plaster, baroque and 
exuberant in form, express a deep hanker- 
ing for a reintegration of man in nature. 
The Italian contribution included two dis- 
parate groups: one social realistic, the 
other informalistic. In the former, there 
were centred around large and loud com- 
positions by Guttuso—which are, however, 
just unduly enlarged line drawings with 
colour applied indiscriminately—some acid 
by satirical engravings by Guerreschi and, 
milder in spirit, by Calandri and Leoni. The 
aqua fortis-engravings by Luciano de Vita, 
hold a middle way between abstraction 
and surrealism with some hints from models 
as different as Goya and Wols. The in- 
formalists, representing nothing but the 
failure of a principie which is a contra- 
diction in itself, were centred around some 
chaotic effusions by Santomaso. Then there 
were some strangely illusionistic collages 
by Roberto Crippa, a misunderstood imit- 
ation of Burri. 

Spain showed for the most part new names 
but well-known, if trivialized, forms. Na- 
rotzky is a little Tapies, Vallejo a little 
Cuixart. The rest of the Spanish artists 


have converted to a geometrical mode of 
expression recalling the immense bulk of 
short-lived work of this kind which was 
produced in Paris after the war. 


The United States representation was much 
more interesting, though | must admit that 
neither of the artists who were given large 
one-man shows convinced me. | do not 
see the mythological implications of Nak- 
ian’s confused assemblages of sheet-steel 
and piping, nor, till now, have the languid 
arabesques or the peremptory black Span- 
ish clusters of Motherwell conveyed their 
mystery to me, though there may be some 
wit and charm in his smaller collages. Yet 
there is much that is stimulating in the 
work of his younger compatriots. So are, 
to my mind, Leon Golub’s scarred Roman 
boxers a new and powerful approach to 
the seemingly worn-out theme of classical 
figure painting. Among the neo-dadaists, 
there is perhaps no other sculptor who 
combines his excitement about rusting 
scrap metal, automobile parts etc. with 
formal control more than Richard Stankie- 
wicz. Lee Bontecou, by stretching pieces 
of coarse canvas on a welded metal frame- 
work, creates a most appealing kind of 
tableau-objet, no matter whether one finds 
in them, with William C. Seitz, references 
to “volcanoes, industrial complexes, war 
equipment”, or just an ironical play with 
the void which stares at you out of the 
several dark bulls-eyes of varying size. 


Japan continues to have its happy hour in 
painting. The blending of the century old 
tradition and its fixed representational 
formulas with the freedom and universal- 
ism attained by modern Western art pro- 
duces often astonishing results. Apart from 
Saito there were in Sao Paulo some of 
Tazuko Tanaka’s delicate “Microcosmoi”, as 
she calls these silent modulations between 
brown, red and ochre in an infinite space; 
furthermore, there were the dynamic com- 
positions by Hsiao Domoto, based, as it 
were, upon the classical formula of the 
wave, and in colour remotely akin to Emil 
Nolde. 

England and Yugoslavia were, both with a 
limited number of exhibitors, well repre- 
sented. The outstanding contribution of the 
English was a number of recent sculptures 
by Chadwick, among them a group of three 
“Watchers”, closed together by the inter- 
play of their forcefully edged and moulded 
surfaces and representing states of alert 
attention, a roaring “Lion”, and the “Stran- 
ger”, a modern Daedalus with wide-spread 
wings. Then there was William Scott, origin- 
ally a painter of still-lifes who by a pro- 
cess of constant reduction of form and 
colour arrived at a playful and witty sort 
of purism, and above ail Peter Lanyon. His 


\ 


subjects have been described as “a meet- 
ing of cliff, cloud and spray, caught by the 
paint” and the large canvases are dominat- 
ed by brightest, translucent blue which is 
activated by a few sharp-edged graphisms 
and large white splashes of foam, the 
foam of the Atlantic becoming here a cas- 
cade of joy. 

Yugoslavia presents in Ordan Petlevski an 
artist of wrapt, introvert mentality. His 
paintings have carefully worked surfaces 
whose rich texture recalls the high quality 
of Macedonian embroidery, whereas the 


Ordan Petlevski (Yugoslavia): Fossils. 1959. 
135 x 100 cm. 


Nicolas Schéffer (Ecole de Paris): Spatiodynamic 


Tower. 
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lygia Clark (Brazil): Sculpture 
Etienne Martin (France): Hommage 4 Lourgraft 
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Mario Cravo jun. (Brazil): Sculpture 


Amilcar de Castro (Brazil): Sculpture 


(eR ae eR RR SE RT, 
Lynn Chadwick: Stranger VI. 1959. Bronze. Height 32'/s inches. 
(Photo The British Council.) 
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Lee Bontecou (United States): Untitled. 1960. Collection the Abrams Family, 


New York 
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scarcity of compositional elements recalls 
the bare landscape of this, his homeland. 
The draftsman Zoran Petrovic works, like 
some other Yugoslav artists, on the lines 
of a new, non-Freudian surrealism. Jousts 
of armed knights blend into fights of in- 
sects, forms of antediluvian animals merge 
with tanks, levers, or wind-mills. For his 
exuberant fancy and excellent draftsman- 
ship, Petrovic would have been my can- 
didate for the drawing prize. 

Of the Latin-American countries it is only 
Argentina and Brazil which matter. It is 
true that in the Argentine section there are 
the turgid abstract-expressionist paintings 
of Raquel Forner and much second-hand 
concretism, but there are also, besides 
Penalba, some interesting young painters 
like Anibal Carefio who displays a compli- 
cated system of forms on pale, parchment- 
like grounds; Miguei Ocampo who creates 
deep, fluctuating spaces by modulations of 
colour, and Mario Pucciarelli whose sole 
concern seems to be the excitement of 
painting itself. 

For the Brazilian artists there are apparently 
but two possibilities: either they close 
their eyes against the abundance of nature, 
the native baroque, the negro ritual, and 
start at zero with elementary formal exer- 
cises, or they accept the folklore as their 
dominant source of inspiration. The great 
charm of this everpresent folklore is one 
of the reasons why there are so many 
good naive painters; one of them, the 
italian-born Alfredo Volpi, developed how- 
ever out of his naive beginnings towards 
a near-abstract art in which the local ele- 
ments—facgades in the colonial style, pen- 
ants people span across the streets on 
St. John’s Day—become, summarized, the 
basic vocabulary of bright, joyful and at 
the same time unfailingly built composit- 
ions. His is a typical Brazilian art, if there 
is any. The development of another Brazil- 
ian painter, Milton Dacosta, who was also 
given a one-man show, took a different 
line. He started with charmingly clumsy 
renderings of the life of the suburbs, then 
was strongly influenced by “pittura meta- 
fisica”, then by Picasso, and finally arrived 
via architectural geometrism at an almost 
Mondrianesque purism which, of course, 
no more contains any specifically Brazilian 
features. The character of the country is 
most truly expressed by some graphic 
artists. There is Osvaldo Goeldi, an artist 


who reminds me in a way of the Austrian 
Kubin, and whose forte is the rendering of 
old tumbledown houses and of everything 
that is sick, poor and threatened by decay 
in the big, flourishing cities; there is Mar- 
cello Grassmann who responds in his un- 
canny little pen-drawings to the popular 
fear of demons, there is Carybé with para- 
phrases of the carving of the Bahian neg- 
roes, and many others. Mario Cravo, the 
Bahian metal sculptor, is influenced in some 
of his weird configurations by negro idols. 
The other way of Brazilian art is very typic- 
ally represented by the work of a metal 
sculptor who has been awarded the prize 
for the best Brazilian sculptor: Lygia Clark. 
Her sculptures—if they are to be called 
such—consist of sheets of aluminium in 
equilateral or spheric triangles which are 
joined by hinges, so that the spectator 
may change their position, and thus the 
whole composition, as he likes. Among 
the many possible positions there are al- 
ways some very beautiful. Two leading 
ideas of modern esthetics, the inclusion of 
the element of time in the work of art 
and the participation of the spectator in 
its creation are here combined, and Lygia 
Clark’s changeable sculptures provide un- 
doubtedly apt material for training in the 
aperception of spatial and compositional 
values. This didactic quality was undoubt- 
edly one of the main reasons for the award. 
Equally geometrical in its basic inspiration, 
but more severe and monumental are the 
iron sculptures of Amilcar de Castro, an- 
other remarkable talent in Brazilian sculp- 
ture. A sombre, passionate spirit expresses 
itself in the art of Ibere Camargo, the 
Brazilian prize-winner for painting—oblong 
canvases, painted almost black on black 
with a few block-like forms, all of a piece. 
On the whole it may be true, as Pierre 
Restany put it in the Jornal do Brasil, that 
Brazilian art has today still more actuality 
than originality. Take for example the 
naturalized Japanese Manabu Mabe whose 
painting is a skilful mixture of action paint- 
ing and Eastern calligraphy, or the talented 
Aluisio Carvalho who still clings too much 
to the model of Rothko. But all this may 
be a matter of time. 


That a manifestation like the Sao Paulo 
Biennale is of the utmost importance for 
the cultural life of the whole South Amer- 
ican continent, and especially for Brazil 
and for the formation of her artists, is 


Ibere Camargo (Brazil): Painting. 1961. 


evident. Hence one should wish all the 
more that the general level of the show 
should suffer less from those institutional 
handicaps which | mentioned at the be- 
ginning. Mario Pedrosa, the new director 
of the Biennale, has proposed a change of 
the statutes implying that, in the future, 
the organizers of the Biennale be authoriz- 
ed to select a certain number of artists 
who by their exhibits would represent the 
art of each country. As Pedrosa himself is 
a man of wide knowledge and excellent 
judgement, his idea, if it be realized, might 
well help to create a higher and more 
uniform level of quality in future Biennales. 


(NORBERT LYNTON: continued from page 54) 


cidentally, superbly well cast (unlike some 
earlier large bronzes); they preserve with 
astonishing success the rod-and-composit- 
ion quality of Chadwick’s originals. The 
drawings exhibited with the sculptures 
look almost as though they were chosen 
to illustrate what | wrote last month about 
“smart drawings done in imitation of one’s 
own sculpture”. Of course | may be quite 
wrong about how or when these drawings 
were done, but that is what they look 
like—drawings done for selling not for 
making—and they cast a note of falseness 
over the whole gallery. 

The large Epstein exhibition at the Tate 
Gallery has brought discomfort to many. 
Epstein’s death in 1959 was a sad occasion 
for all interested in the development of 
modern art in this country and particularly 
in Britain’s emergence as a producer of 
modern sculpture. Henry Moore and others 
stressed Epstein’s importance in fighting 
the first battles for modern art on British 
soil. The elegies have been spoken and 
now we are faced with the question of 


what exactly Epstein’s artistic status was. 
The verdict is not very favourable. Even 
the portrait busts, which once won the 
applause of modern-minded as well as 
reactionary critics, have lost much of their 
appeal. The trouble is, partly, that Epstein’s 
sculpture, whatever other vices and virtues 
it may have, is very poor exhibition mater- 
ial. In a provincial gallery, among the 
academic nudes and councillors’ busts, an 
Epstein delights and refreshes one: his 
sculpture is always on the side of life. 
Crowd his sculptures together and the air 
grows clamorous but cold. Given a parti- 
cularly vigorous sitter, such as Jacob Kra- 
mer in 1921, Epstein could transmit his 
urgency through his subject’s features. A 
less powerful personality would have to 
be beaten to life: uninteresting heads 
could be given an aura of energy by 
means of exaggerated ringlets, breasts, 
hands, draperies. He knew that monu- 
mental sculpture was another problem and 
he treated it so differently that in most 
cases we need the name on the catalogue 


to remind us. they are by the same man 
(the Cavendish Square “Madonna and 
Child” is unusual in bridging the gap). If 
the busts were Baroque, the monumental 
sculptures were forced into transcendence 
by styling that tended towards the primi- 
tive or the archaic. It has been stated that 
his large sculptures break down under the 
burden of the messages they carry, but it 
seems truer to say that Epstein sometimes 
created monsters to convey platitudes. 
What this exhibition showed clearly, how- 
ever, was that Epstein’s talent was lyrical 
rather than expository. He saw himself 
as providentially appointed, as a foreign 
element in British culture (East European 
origin, Jewish, American, Paris trained, in 
a country without a sculptural tradition), to 
shake Britain out of her artistic insularity. 
To a considerable extent he succeeded. 
And his earliest works, like the “New-born 
Baby” (1904), which comes somewhere be- 
tween Rodin and Rosso and suggests Ep- 
stein’s near contemporary Brancusi, sug- 
gests at what cost. 
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Schwitters: Still life. 1917. 68 x 50.8 cm 


The German Representation at Sao Paulo 


German participation in the 1961 Sao Paulo Bienal was organized by Dr. Werner 
Schmalenbach, Director of the Kestner-Geselischaft, Hannover and comprised 
works by Julius Bissier and Kurt Schwitters. Bissier was represented with 70 
paintings in ink, tempera and watercolour of the years 1945—1961. The evolution 
of Kurt Schwitters’ art was followed in 89 paintings, collages and constructions 
dating from 1917 to 1947, the year of his death, and two photographs of the 
“Merz” House. With one exception all of these works were lent by the artist's 
son, Ernst Schwitters of Oslo 


Schwitters: Untitled (Mai 191). Ca. 1921. Collage. 21.4 x 17 cm. 


Bissier: 16. 4.58. Ink painting. 52.2 x 39.5 cm. 


Bissier: 24. Febr. 59. Ink painting. 39.2 x 52.5 cm. 


Bissier: 18.11.61. Ink painting. 39.3 x 52.6 cm. 


Schwitters: Mz 334. Verbiirgt rein. 1921. 17.9 x 14.3 cm. 


s 


Bissier: 11. Sept. 59. 27. Ink painting. 39.5 x 52.2 cm. 


Schwitters: Merzbild 25A. Das Sternenbild. 1920. Montage, collage, mixed media. 
Bissier: 19. 4.58. Ink painting. 39.5 x 52.3 cm. 104 X 79 cm. 


Stephen Greene: Le Ciel amoureux. 1960. 68 x 68 inches. (Lent by the 
Staempfli Gallery, New York.) 


Sonia Gechtoff: Lovers’ Feast. 1960. 84°/« x 725/s inches 


Burgoyne Diller: First Theme. 1959-60. 50 x 50 inches. (Lent by the Galerie Ellsworth Kelly: Rebound. 1959. 683/s X 71'/: inches. (Collection Franklin 
Chalette, New York.) Koenigsberg, New York.) 


United States Representation, 
VI Sao Paulo Bienal. 


The United States participation in the 1961 Sao Paulo Biennial was organized, as on previous occasions, by the International Council of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York under the direction of Mr. Porter McCray. In the 1959 Biennial a large exhibition of the work of Jackson 
Poilock was presented. This year, a painter, Robert Motherwell, a sculptor, Reuben Nakian, and a graphic artist, Leonard Baskin, were 
presented in one-man shows, together with a selection of works by eleven younger artists. On this page and the next two we present, 
through the courteous cooperation of the Museum of Modern Art, a selection of photographs of American works at Sao Paulo. 
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Motherwell: Elegy to the Spanish Republic LVII. 1957—1960. 84'/« x 109 in. 
(Sidney Janis Gallery, New York.) 


Motherwell: The Little Spanish Prison. 1941. Oil on canvas. 27'/« X 17'/s in. 


Motherwell: Je t’aime, IV. 1955—1957. 693/s x 100 inches. (Collection Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Bareiss, Greenwich.) 


Motherwell: La Résistance. 1945. Collage. 36 x 4739/4 inches. (Collection 
Yale University Art Gallery, Gift of Fred Olsen.) 


Motherwell: Viva. 1947. 14'/2 X 19'/2 inches. (Collection Dr. and Mrs. Robert Motherwell: NRF Collage, Number 1. 1959. Oil and collage. 30 x 23 inches. 
E. Kantor, Atherton.) (Collection Whitney Museum of American Art, New York.) 


Reuben Nakian: The Duchess of Alba. 1959. Welded steel. 120 inches long. du 
(Egan Gallery, New York.) Me 


Stankiewicz: Chain People. 1960. Iron and steel. 23'/s inches high 
(Collection Alvin Lane, Riverdale.) 
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Reuben Nakian: Europa Series. 1959-60. Ink on paper. 14 X 163/s inches 
(Egan Gallery, New York.) 
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Leonard Baskin: Angel of Death. 1959. Woodcut. 61%/s X 305/s inches. Nakian: Pastorale. 1948. 155/s x 123/« inches. Terracotta. (Collection Donald Droll ce 
(Grace Borgenicht Gallery, New York.) and Roy Leaf, New York.) I'c 
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Les Expositions a Milan 


Gualtiero Schoenenberger 


Mattia Moreni 


Moreni, né & Pavie en 1920, apparait tou- 
jours plus comme étant, au sein du courant 
informel et gestuel de la peinture actuelle, 
‘artiste le plus doué et le plus riche d’un 
monde intérieur aux résonances multiples. 
Son sentiment de la nature, trés vif et tou- 
jours présent, un sens du rythme complexe 
et musical, l'emploi de larges perspectives 
d’esprit baroque, donnent a sa peinture 
une richesse somptueuse et barbare qui 
va bien au dela des données immédiates 
du geste. Si dans ses tableaux précédents 
Moreni utilisait une peinture aux nuances 
raffinées, rappelant souvent celles des 
maitres du XVile et du XVlile siécles, dans 
celles, plus récentes, exposées a Milan, le 
signe semble plus fluide, plus direct, les 
fuites vers des horizons immenses ont 
presque entiérement disparu — car un élé- 
ment rectangulaire, en forme d’écriteau, 
au premier plan, semble empéche toute 
envolée possible — et la couleur se ré- 
duit & de simples variations d'un méme 
ton, réhaussé par |’éclat brutal de la lu- 
miére blanche. (Galerie Blu) 


Moreni: Ecriteau avec danger de mort. 1961. 
195 x 130 cm. 


Robert Rauschenberg 
Il y a un passage dans la présentation que 
Gillo Dorfles a écrite, pour l’exposition 
milanaise de Rauschenberg, qui vaut la 
peine d’étre rapporté: «Tout le monde 
peut aujourd’hui, comme toujours, créer 
une situation plastique pour son propre 
usage: ce sera le chateau de sable élevé 
par des mains d’enfant sur la plage; ou le 
bouquet de fleurs que des mains de femme 
ont arrangé dans une coupe de cristal et 
placé sur la table familiale; ou le noeud 
de notre cravate, le pli de l’aile de notre 
chapeau...» Si isoler une situation objec- 
tuelle est déja un acte plastique, ce n’est 
qu’en la plagant dans un «cadre» qu’elle 
acquiert une durée qui lui est propre et 
qui est différente de celle de lz vie quoti- 
dienne. De cette fagon nous avons une 
ceuvre d’art, ou ce que nous appelons par 
ce nom. Dans les ceuvres de Rauschenberg, 
l'objet, ou le fragment d’objet, isolé du 


monde contingent d’ou il provient, ne se 
suffit pas a lui-méme: il ne prétend pas 
6tre l’ceuvre d’art par le seul fait d’avoir 
été choisi, comme c’est souvent le cas 
pour bien des artistes appartenant au 
mouvement du «Nouveau Réalisme». L’ob- 
jet, dans la peinture de Rauschenberg, 
donne I’accord initial de la composition 
du tableau: c'est a partir de lui, a partir 
de la «couleur» émotive que son aspect 
Ou son souvenir suscitent, que la compo- 
sition s’ordonne, qu’elle deviendra plus 
picturale ou se rapprochera du relief, 
qu’elle sera triste ou gaie ou ironique. 
C’est ce qui fait la complexité et le charme 
de I’ceuvre de cet artiste, né au Texas en 
1925: un charme ambigu, dans lequel notre 
ceil se déplace continuellement de I’effet 
d’ensemblie de la composition aux élé- 
ments souvent inattendus dont elle est 
faite. Le godt pour ce que le temps a en- 
tamé explique peut-étre le cété crépus- 
culaire de tout l’ceuvre de Rauschenberg. 
Méme son ironie est tendre et comme 
chargée de regrets. Mais si cette peinture 
n‘offre pas des possibilités nouvelles, dans 
'évolution de la peinture d’aujourd’hui, on 
ne peut lui nier une originalité qui, tout en 
étant agacante, arrive a nous toucher d’une 
maniére poignante. (Galerie dell’Ariete) 
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Rauschenberg: Allegory. 1959-60. 182 x 250 cm. (Galleria dell’Ariete.) 


Moreni: Orage sur un paysage. 1961. 195 x 130 cm. (Galleria Blu.) 


Franco Gentilini 

Né & Faenza en 1909, Franco Gentilini est 
le représentant typique d’une certaine 
peinture éclectique italienne, illustrée bril- 
lamment par Campigli. Le monde figuratif 
de Gentilini est cependant moins clas- 
sique: ses motifs s‘inspirent de la peinture 
et des modes de ces cinquante derniéres 
années: graphismes naifs de Klee, gra- 
phismes enfantins, personnages de Cha- 
gall. L’évolution stylistique de ce peintre 
peut 6tre suivie 4 travers ses sujets: bicy- 
clettes, cathédrales, nus féminins et, dans 
cette derniére exposition milanaise, les 
sirénes. Ces personnages mythiques sont 
présentés frontalement et placés dans des 
paysages marins, dont la matiére est sin- 
guliérement travaillée. Gentilini méle a la 
couleur du sabie et d’autres ingrédients, 
et obtient de cette facon des surfaces 
rugueuses et mates d’une grande élégance. 
Dans plusieurs de ces derniéres peintures, 
‘élément humain disparait, laissant place 
au paysage et aux objets. Par son godt 
pour des masses importantes de matiére 
traitée d’une maniére informelle, Gentilini 
semble avoir subi l’attrait de la peinture 
non-figurative de ces derniéres années, 
tout en étant resté rigoureusement figu- 
ratif. (Galerie dei Naviglio) 


Stankiewicz: Chain People. 1960. Iron and steel. 23'/s inches high 
(Collection Alvin Lane, Riverdale.) 


Leonard Baskin: Angel of Death. 1959. Woodcut. 61°/: x 30°/s inches 
(Grace Borgenicht Gallery, New York.) 
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Reuben Nakian: The Duchess of Alba. 1959. Welded steel. 120 inches long. 
(Egan Gallery, New York.) 


Reuben Nakian: Europa Series. 1959-60. Ink on paper. 14 X 163/« inches 
(Egan Galiery, New York.) 


Nakian: Pastorale. 1948. 155/s X 123/« inches. Terracotta. (Collection Donald Droll 
and Roy Leaf, New York.) 
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Les Expositions a Milan 


Gualtiero Schoenenberger 


Mattia Moreni 
Moreni, né a Pavie en 1920, apparait tou- 
jours plus comme étant, au sein du courant 
informel et gestuel de la peinture actuelle, 
artiste le plus doué et le plus riche d’un 
monde intérieur aux résonances multiples. 
Son sentiment de la nature, trés vif et tou- 
jours présent, un sens du rythme complexe 
et musical, l'emploi de larges perspectives 
d’esprit baroque, donnent a sa peinture 
une richesse somptueuse et barbare qui 
va bien au dela des données immédiates 
du geste. Si dans ses tableaux précédents 
Moreni utilisait une peinture aux nuances 
raffinées, rappelant souvent celles des 
maitres du XVile et du XVille siécles, dans 
celles, plus récentes, exposées a Milan, le 
signe semble plus fluide, plus direct, les 
fuites vers des horizons immenses ont 
presque entiérement disparu — car un élé- 
ment rectangulaire, en forme d’écriteau, 
au premier plan, semble empéche toute 
envolée possible — et la couleur se ré- 
duit 4 de simples variations d’un méme 
ton, réhaussé par l’éclat brutal de la lu- 
miére blanche. (Galerie Blu) 


Moreni: Ecriteau avec danger de mort. 1961. 
195 < 130 cm. 


Robert Rauschenberg 

Il y a un passage dans la présentation que 
Gillo Dorfles a écrite, pour l’exposition 
milanaise de Rauschenberg, qui vaut la 
peine d’étre rapporté: «Tout le monde 
peut aujourd’hui, comme toujours, créer 
une situation plastique pour son propre 
usage: ce sera le chateau de sable élevé 
par des mains d’enfant sur la plage; ou le 
bouquet de fleurs que des mains de femme 
ont arrangé dans une coupe de cristal et 
placé sur la table familiale; ou le noeud 
de notre cravate, le pli de Il’aile de notre 
chapeau...» Si isoler une situation objec- 
tuelle est déja un acte plastique, ce n’est 
qu’en la placgant dans un «cadre» qu’elle 
acquiert une durée qui lui est propre et 
qui est différente de celle de la vie quoti- 
dienne. De cette facon nous avons une 
ceuvre d’art, ou ce que nous appelons par 
ce nom. Dans les ceuvres de Rauschenberg, 
l'objet, ou le fragment d’objet, isolé du 


monde contingent d’ou il provient, ne se 
suffit pas a lui-méme: il ne prétend pas 
étre l’ceuvre d'art par le seul fait d’avoir 
été choisi, comme c'est souvent le cas 
pour bien des artistes appartenant au 
mouvement du «Nouveau Réalisme». L’ob- 
jet, dans la peinture de Rauschenberg, 
donne I’accord initial de la composition 
du tableau: c’est a partir de lui, a partir 
de la «couleur» @motive que son aspect 
ou son souvenir suscitent, que la compo- 
sition s’ordonne, qu’elle deviendra plus 
picturale ou se rapprochera du relief, 
qu’elle sera triste ou gaie ou ironique. 
C’est ce qui fait la complexité et le charme 
de l’ceuvre de cet artiste, né au Texas en 
1925: un charme ambigu, dans lequel notre 
ceil se déplace continuellement de l’effet 
d’ensemble de la composition aux élé- 
ments souvent inattendus dont elle est 
faite. Le godt pour ce que le temps a en- 
tamé explique peut-étre le cété crépus- 
culaire de tout I’ceuvre de Rauschenberg. 
Méme son ironie est tendre et comme 
chargée de regrets. Mais si cette peinture 
n’offre pas des possibilités nouvelles, dans 
l'évolution de la peinture d’aujourd’hui, on 
ne peut lui nier une originalité qui, tout en 
étant agacante, arrive 4 nous toucher d’une 
maniére poignante. (Galerie dell’Ariete) 


Moreni: Orage sur un paysage. 1961. 195 x 130 cm. (Galleria Blu.) 


Franco Gentilini 

Né a Faenza en 1909, Franco Gentilini est 
le représentant typique d’une certaine 
peinture éclectique italienne, illustrée bril- 
lamment par Campigli. Le monde figuratif 
de Gentilini est cependant moins clas- 
sique: ses motifs s‘inspirent de la peinture 
et des modes de ces cinquante derniéres 
années: graphismes naifs de Klee, gra- 
phismes enfantins, personnages de Cha- 
gall. L’évolution stylistique de ce peintre 
peut étre suivie a travers ses sujets: bicy- 
clettes, cathédrales, nus féminins et, dans 
cette derniére exposition milanaise, les 
sirénes. Ces personnages mythiques sont 
présentés frontalement et placés dans des 
paysages marins, dont la matiére est sin- 
guliérement travaillée. Gentilini méle a la 
couleur du sable et d’autres ingrédients, 
et obtient de cette facon des surfaces 
rugueuses et mates d’une grande élégance. 
Dans plusieurs de ces derniéres peintures, 
élément humain disparait, laissant place 
au paysage et aux objets. Par son godt 
pour des masses importantes de matiére 
traitée d’une maniére informelle, Gentilini 
semble avoir subi l’attrait de la peinture 
non-figurative de ces derniéres années, 
tout en étant resté rigoureusement figu- 
ratif. (Galerie del Naviglio) 


Rauschenberg: Allegory. 1959-60. 182 x 250 cm. (Galleria dell’Ariete.) 


Bacci: tvénement 316. 1958. 175 x 145 cm. (Galleria 
de! Naviglic.) 


Gentilini: La siréne. 1961. Huile et matiéres diverses. 
‘Galleria del Naviglio.) 


Marotta: Apollon. 1961. Fer peint 
(Galleria dell’ Ariete.) 


Edmondo Bacci 


Edmondo Bacci est né 4 Venise en 1913. 
Sa peinture, non-figurative, se rattache au 
mouvement spatialiste italien. Ses compo- 
sitions, appelées «Evénements», présentent 
un chromatisme dynamique assez particu- 
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lier. De couleurs claires, brillantes, ot pré- 
dominent les rouges et les bleus: ce sont 
des rencontres de matiéres fluides dans 
un espace qui n’est pas sans rapport avec 
notre ciel. C’est ce qui donne 4 cette pein- 
ture, extrémement habile et plaisante, un 
certain cété naturaliste irritant mais aussi 
attachant: car on y retrouve les merveil- 
leuses couleurs des cieux de Venise et 
des tableaux de ses grands maitres du 
XVille siécle. (Galerie del Naviglio) 


Teddy Millington-Drake 

La peinture de ce jeune artiste (né a Lon- 
dres en 1932 et résident actuellement en 
Italie) n’a pas encore trouvé une for- 
mulation satisfaisante. Ses couleurs sont 
sourdes, chargées, et contrastent avec la 
subtilité d’un tracé spontané et sdr. C’est 
dans ses gouaches que Millington-Drake 
révele son talent: ce sont des signes 
larges et nerveux, s’entrecroisant dans un 
espace vaste et suscitant un rythme rapide 
et presque agressif, qui est la note d’une 
originalité véritable. (Galerie delle Ore) 


Gino Marotta 

Il y a quelques années, Gino Marotta, a 
la suite des «fers» de Burri, nous avait 
présenté des compositions faites avec des 
plaques de vieux fers rouillés, sur la sur- 
face desquels on pouvait reconnaitre les 
traces d’anciennes décorations picturales. 
ll s’agissait d’une expression composite et 
esthétisante, avec quelques complaisances 
pour certains aspects du mouvement néo- 
dada. Dans cette derniére exposition, Ma- 
rotta a complétement laissé de cété les 
séductions d’une matiére vermoulue et 
chargée d’histoire, pour des objets (totems 
et panneaux) d’une rigueur mécanique, 
aux arétes nettes et aux couleurs franches. 
Il s‘agit, en somme, d’un retour aux don- 
nées du néoplasticisme: mais ces objets 
«inutiles» semblent 6tre le résultat d’un 
parti pris, plutét que d’une véritable né- 
cessité intérieure. (Galerie dell’Ariete) 


Edoardo Franceschini 

Le Futurisme est considéré par bien des 
jeunes artistes de la Péninsule comme 
étant la période la plus féconde dans l'art 
italien de la premiére moitié de ce siécle, 
dans laquelle avait pris fin un isolement 
provincial duré prés d’un siécle. Dans les 
ceuvres de Franceschini (né a Catane en 
1928 et établi 4 Milan depuis quelques 
années) on peut déceler une étude atten- 
tive du dynamisme futuriste. Franceschini 
invente des machines compliquées, aux 
filaments et aux leviers nombreux, suspen- 
dues dans un espace clair. Sa gamme de 
couleurs est plutét limitée (noirs, gris, 
blancs, ocres, dans le godt de la jeune 
peinture milanaise), mais elle lui permet 
d’obtenir une grande richesse de demi- 
tons raffinés. Sa peinture est maigre et 
rappelle souvent la détrempe. Sans céder 
& la transposition de mythes ou de sym- 
boles de I’inconscient, Franceschini se range 


Franceschini: Peinture. 1961. (Galleria del Gratta- 
cielo.) 


Teddy Millington-Drake: Image. 1961. Détrempe. 
70 x 100 cm. (Galleria del Ore.) 


Licini: Composition. 1953. 46 x 34 cm. 
(Galleria Lorenzelli.) 


dans un courant trés actuel de la peinture 
d’aujourd’hui, dont les représentants les 
plus connus sont Matta et Sutherland, mais 
avec un sens dramatique de la réalité de 
l'objet qui lui permet d’y apporter un ac- 
cent original. 

(Galerie Pagani del Grattacielo, Milan) 


Licini 
Osvaldo Licini (1894—1958) a assimilé la 
legon de Klee: il en a fait la substance de 
sa peinture et de sa vie d’artiste. Cette 
derniére s'est déroulée a l’écart de la vie 
artistique officielle italienne, a partir du 
passage de I’artiste a l’abstraction géo- 
métrique, vers 1930. Licini a été reconnu 
trés tard par la critique. Lauréat du grand 
prix de peinture ce la XXIXe Biennale de 
Venise, en 1958, il n’a pu jouir de son suc- 
cés que quelques mois. Semblable a Klee, 
Licini emploie les moyens proposés par 
'expérience artistique moderne au service 
d’une sorte de journal intime trés person- 
nel. Dans certaines peintures, de 1930 a 
1933, on reconnait l'emploi du rapport 
établi par Mondrian entre la quantité et la 
qualité de la couleur, tandis que dans les 
compositions excentriques et les étendues 
de couleur unie, tout comme Klee, I’artiste 
cherche & suggérer par des moyens gra- 
phiques élémentaires des sensations d’es- 
pace, de profondeur et de mouvement. 
Dans la série plus récente de peintures au 
nom d’«Amalasunta», l’apparition d’un vi- 
sage humain, défini par quelques courbes 
élégantes, crée a nouveau la présence de 
espace, surtout lorsque cette sorte d’éc- 
toplasme féminin pointe dans Il’angle su- 
périeur du tableau, ov il semble flotter. 
Avec le théme des «anges», c’est la per- 
spective qui est soulignée par la figure 
vaguement humaine et puissante de l’ange 
avancant obliquement en de grandes en- 
jambées. 
Licini ne posséde peut-étre pas la vaste 
expérience poétique de Klee. Le chant de 
Licini est plus linéaire, mais il refléte aussi 
la nature méditerranéenne faite d’espaces 
clairs et définis. Chez lui le theme des 
labyrinthes et des jardins mystérieux n’ap- 
parait jamais. Cet artiste, qui a su revivre 
la descente intérieure de Klee, est un cas 
unique et précieux. Son art subtil et diffi- 
cile mérite une audience plus large, au 
dela des frontiéres cuiturelles italiennes. 
(Galerie Lorenzelli, Milan) 
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Josef Albers: Painting. 1958. 87 x 60 cm. 
(Toninelli, Milan.) 


Albers 
L’'activité de Josef Albers (né a Bottrop, 
en Ailemagne, en 1888) est surtout didac- 
tique. Aprés avoir étudié a Berlin, puis a 
Essen et a Munich, Albers fit partie du 
Bauhaus de Weimar et de Dessau. En 1933, 
il émigra aux Etats-Unis et fut, jusqu’en 
1950, professeur au Black Mountain College, 
dans la Caroline du Nord. A partir de 1950, 
Albers est professeur a l'Université de 
Yale, prés de New Haven. Sa recherche 
expressive est trés simple: ses tableaux 
sont souvent des variations chromatiques 
du méme theme plastique. Ses tableaux 
sont avant tout des accords timbriques 
démontrant la richesse de possibilités con- 
tenue dans des éléments trés simples, tels 
que carrés, rectangles. Placé dans cette 
perspective, l’art d’Albers a une valeur 
didactique trés importante, bien qu’il ne 
soit pas d’un abord facile. Les accords de 
couleurs, souvent précieux, souvent d’une 
qualité émotive inattendue, nous révélent 
qu’il ne s’agit pas seulement d’un art de 
laboratoire. Albers, qui a beaucoup voyagé 
au Mexique et en Amérique du sud, n’est 
pas resté insensible aux séductions d’une 
nature plus riche et plus exubérante. 
(Galerie Toninelli) 


Le Prix Lissone 

A Lissone, prés de Monza, s’est réuni le 
27 octobre dernier le jury du prix homo- 
nyme de peinture (le douziéme) composé 
par les Messieurs Giulio Carlo Argan, pré- 
sident, Werner Haftmann, Jean Leymarie, 
Pierre Restany, Tony Spiteris et Marco 
Valsecchi. Aprés le premier scrutin, les 
artistes intéressés au Grand Prix d’un mil- 
lion de lires étaient: Joan Mitchell, Twom- 
bly, Scialoja, Gottlieb et Moreni; ce der- 
nier alla enfin au peintre américain Joan 
Mitchell. Les douze prix de 100.000 lires 
furent attribués a Barré, Bellegarde, Bertini, 
Boille, Briining, Downing, Dufresne, Franken- 
thaler, Hains, Nikos, Scanavino et Schifano. 
L’exposition se compose de plusieurs sec- 
tions: «Valeurs représentatives», «Peinture 
italienne», «Peinture internationale», «Nou- 
velles tendances», «Section informative ex- 
périmentale en appendice 4 la peinture 
italienne», «Hommage a Sironi». 

Dans cette vaste exposition nous avons re- 
tenus plusieurs noms: Rauschenberg, avec 
un collage néo-dada d’un chromatisme trés 
subtil; Klein, avec un monochrome; Arman, 
avec une composition d’empreintes de 
tampons; Sonderborg, avec une composi- 
tion en rouge et en noir trés dynamique; 
puis Caniaris, les japonais Yamasaki, Mukai, 
Tanaka; Laubiés, Hains, avec un collage 
d’affiches déchirées; Frankenthaler, avec 
un tableau fait de coulées fluides de cou- 
leurs; Parker, avec d’énormes signes gris; 
Dorazio, avec une surface vibrante recou- 
verte de petits signes verts; enfin un «Sac» 
splendide de Burri. Il nous faut encore 
citer la transposition mystérieuse de pay- 
sage du yougoslave Gliha; Strazza, avec 
des signes légers froissant imperceptible- 
ment une surface grise; Isao Domoto, avec 
une élégante composition calligraphique; 
De Luigi, avec un fourré de signes blancs, 
lumineux, rappelant Tobey; Peverelli, avec 
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une saisissante perspective en blanc et 
noir. Dans une salle consacrée aux maitres 
italiens de l’abstraction géométrique, nous 
avons admiré des ceuvres de Magnelli, 
Prampolini, Licini et Radice. Dans la section 
expérimentale, nous avons surtout retenu 
les ceuvres de Vianello, de Toni Costa, du 
«Groupe N» de Padoue, les surfaces en 
mouvement d’Anceschi, Boriani, Colombo, 
De Vecchi et Varisco, du «Groupe T» de 
Milan, et une toile noire avec des élé- 
ments rectangulaires en relief de Ben- 
venuti. En général, l’'exposition du «Prix 
Lissone» accuse une certaine fatigue de 
tous les dérivés de la peinture tachiste et 
gestuelle. 


Les Expositions 
en Suisse 


Vantongerloo 

Geoges Vantongerloo (né a Anvers en 
1886) a fété son 75e anniversaire. Ii est le 
seul survivant du trio des fondateurs de 
«De Stijl» (1917—1920), mouvement 4a la 
préparation duquel il avait pris part lors 
de son internement aux Pays-Bas, pendant 
la premiére guerre mondiale. Etabli en 
France dés 1919, Vantongerloo devient ami 
de Seuphor, Max Bill, Pevsner. Il reste au 
centre du mouvement abstrait-concret et 
en 1931 il fonde avec Herbin le groupe 
«Abstraction-Création». Tenant d’une ex- 
pression rigoureusement géométrique, li- 
mitée aux oppositions de la verticale et 
de I’horizontale, Vantongerloo est essen- 
tiellement sculpteur: ses formes prisma- 
tiques ont une valeur prophétique com- 
parées au développement de l’architecture 
contemporaine. Mais chez cet artiste la 
rigueur n’a pas éteint la facuité de l’émer- 
veillement poétique. Epris des jeux de 
lumiére, Vantongerloo a commencé, a par- 
tir de 1937, & adopter la ligne courbe. Et 
ses ceuvres récentes (réalisées souvent en 
plexiglas transparent ou légérement teinté) 
suscitent des mouvement fuyants, toujours 
recommencés, qui se placent bien au dela 
de la rigiditeé un peu séche des ceuvres 
géométriques issues de «De Stijl». Dans 
cette petite, mais précieuse, exposition 
personnelle de Zurich, les ceuvres les plus 


récentes (plastiques et peintures) sont en 
majorité; mais on y trouve aussi.des pein- 
tures appartenant 4 la période géomé- 
trique. (Galerie Suzanne Bollag, Zurich) 


Sergio Piccaluga 
La peinture de ce jeune artiste (né en 1935 
& Varese et établi 4 Campione d'Italia) 
constitue une heureuse découverte. Aprés 
avoir t&étonné a la recherche d’un style 
personnel, ayant rejeté la figuration, Picca- 
luga s’est fixé sur une peinture fluide, in- 
tériorisée, au contenu musical. Une peinture 
dans laquelle des halos lumineux sont 
groupés dans un ordre qui sous-entend des 
révolutions trés lentes, des glissements im- 
perceptibles dans une atmosphére sous- 
marine. Dans ses peintures plus récentes, 
ces rassemblements de noyaux lumineux 
sont soulignés par des traits plus décidés. 
La matiére est étendue en couches minces 
sur la toile apparente et les couleurs sont 
trés étouffées, sombres et tendres. 
(Galerie La Cittadella, Ascona) 


Bertini 

Né a Pise en 1922 et résident a Paris de- 
puis deux années, Gianni Bertini a été un 
des premiers peintres a s’intéresser aux 
possibilités expressives de la tache. Mais 
tandis que dans I|’ceuvre de la plupart des 
peintres «tachistes» la tache est devenue 
un but en soi, réduisant la surface a 
peindre & un jeu d’assemblage de couleurs 


aux contours indéfinissables, Bertini — de 
cette facon se rattachant & une tradition 
classique — a préféré y rechercher un 


point de départ pour de nouvelles figura- 
tions qui, savamment orchestrée, lui ont 
permis d’évoquer une suite de mythes 
«informels» sans précédents dans I’histoire 
de la peinture actuelle. Bertini se saisit de 
cette matiére informe et chaotique, préte 
4 dévorer l’artiste qui l’a faite apparaitre: 
a en exiger une soumission totale — il la 
plie selon les nécessités d’une fantaisie 
métamorphique non dépourvue d’humeur, 
il crée — ne refusant pas les anciens 
«trucs» illusionnistes, d’étranges dépayse- 
ments; il €voque des monstres aux élytres 
transparentes et irisées et aux pattes d’un 
velours noir, mystérieux et doux, dont il 
est le seul & posséder le secret. 

(Galerie Numaga, La Chaux-de-Fonds) 


Vantongerloo: Transformer la lumiére en couleur. 1959. Plexiglass. 21 x 6.512 cm. (Suzanne Bollag, Zurich.) 
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Le réveil de Madame Boubou 4a I'aube. 1939 — 1960. Oil. 51'/s x 63’/s inches. 


Bleu II!. 1961. 270 x 355 cm 


Mir6é at the Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York 


Femme et Oiseau. 1959. Oil. 46 x 35 inches. 


Sunday Afternoon (Marianna von Werefkin and Jawlensky). 1909. 33.5 x 44.5 cm. 


Painting. 8 juin 61. 81'/2 x 57'/2 inches. 


Countryside in Bloom. 1910. 34 x 45cm 


Soulages: 10 mai 61. 100F. 


Gabrielle Minter at the Leonard Hutton Gallery 


and 
Pierre Soulages at the Samuel Kootz Gallery 


Painting. 16 juillet 61. 79 x 64 inches. 


Curvinal. 1961. 59 x 79 inches 


Franz Kline at the Sidney Janis Gallery 


Zinc Door. 1961. 92 X 673/s inches. 


Sun Carrier. 1961. 92 x 67 inches Reds over Black. 1961. 
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Exhibitions here and there 
recent or current 


Robert Beauchamp: Three Nudes. 72 x 81 inches. Collection Joseph H. Hirshhorn. (Green Gallery, New York.) 


David Simpson: Under the Mountain. 18 x 37'/2 in. 
(David Cole Gallery, San Francisco.) 
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Arnold Bode: Tryptikon. 375.5 x 170 cm. (Galerie Charles Lienhard, Zurich.) 
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Mathias Spescha: Peinture. (Galerie Riehentor, 
Basel.) 


Gabor Peterdi: The Big Rock. 1961. Etching. 33'/2 x Marino Marini: Portrait of Henry Miller. 1961. Bronze. Height 27.5 cm. Edition of six. (Marini’s bronze was made, 
213/s inches. (Grace Borgenicht Gallery, New York.) and is currently on view at the Galerie Springer, Berlin, in honour of Miller's 70th birthday.) 


Mario Samona: Triptych in red. 1961. 200 x 120 cm. (Galleria Trastevere, Rome.) 


New York: 
Noted in Passing 


Ernst Wilhelm Nay 

Colour in Nay’s new paintings is harder, closer to 
Kirchner and Nolde than it used to be, and is 
applied in a much freer, more expressionistic way 
and as if scrubbed on with rags. The colour discs 
are no longer clearly defined by their own colours 
but jostie and contaminate one another. “In Praise 
of Green” with its use of splash and drip tech- 
niques and the record of vigorous movement it 
presenis is an authentic (and rare) example of 
action painting, action which is pushed to but not 
beyond the point of no control. This vigour, and 
the crowding of the 2 x 2.5 metre picture area with 
a few distended colour whorls, gives an impress- 
ion of bursting ripeness. in other canvases, “With 
Poetic Siue” for example, movement is more lateral 
than centripetal, implying that here Nay main- 
tained a greater esthetic and emotional distance 
from his canvas, in order to marshall the big cir- 
cular shapes which swing down and across it 
Blacks are used to remarkable effect; sonorous 
and weighty, cultivated in depth, it is the blacks 
which, in several canvases, represent order and 
stability Finally, the painterly, as distinguished 
from the purely colouristic, qualities of Nay’s new 
canvases ere pronounced, paint texture, consist- 
ency, and thickness being more varied than before 


(Knoedler) 
Muh! 
Roger Muhi, currently having his first New York 
show, paints simplified still lifes and somewhat 


abstracted iandscapes of the Alsace where he 
lives, the Vosges in winter, Spain and Portugal 
His palette varies accordingly from white and grey 
to the baked ochres, oranges and raw umbers of 
the Iberian peninsula. Paint, of creamy or buttery 
consistency, is applied thickly with the palette 
knife in broad horizontal bands in the manner of 
de Staéi. Extensive use is made of glazes and 
varnish. Muh! handles whites well, producing many 
nuances of plaster white, putty white, the whites 
of snow and linen. Orange, too, is handied with 
authority and sensibility, as in “Nature morte 4a la 
nappe blanche”. Muhi is, in fact, essentially a 
colourist, as was his mentor de Staél, for it is wy 
means of colour rather than drawing that he modeis 
his forms and establishes their weight and distance 
in space. MUhI knows his trade, shows vigor and 
sensibility. A more original, unified, and impass- 
ioned vision may come with disappointment and 
refiection (Findlay) 


Drawings 

Among the fine 19th and 20th century drawings 
recently shown at the Allan Frumkin Gallery we 
would mention Vuillard’s studies for the litho- 
graphic suite, “La cuisine”, a very large early 
Mondrian landscape of about 1796, and an exqui- 
site, somewhat Cézannesque de Segonzac, “Ville 
d’Avray, 1926". We have said it before, we say it 
again: dé Segonzac is still vastly underrated this 
side of the Atlantic 


Walter Stuempfig 

Stuempfig shows landscapes, coastal scenes, in- 
terior with still life subjects, paintings of figures 
and figurines, of flowers and porcelain, and trompe 
Voail arrangements of books and old manuscripts 
He does not have a light hand, as his penchant 
for trompe |'ceil might seem to demand, but rather 
paints with a sturdy carpenter-like stroke, using 
sober colours to render a very sober view of 
things. Some of his landscapes, “Norristown” for 
example, are faintly reminiscent of Corot’s early 
Italian studies in the handling of sunlight falling 
on house walls but are harder, warmer, less atmo- 
spheric (Durlacher) 


Reliin Crampton 

Crampton’s monads may be called painted draw- 
ings or drawn paintings. Ostensibly they are of 
extreme simplicity: two or three shapes resembling 
large stones are outlined in black on a slate grey 
or foggy biue field, or else in chalk white on 
matte black, these last resembling drawings on a 
blackboard Their outlines interpenetrate as in 
representations of cellular division. On paper the 
same motifs are inscribed most evanescently on a 
cloudy or watery ground, the lines disappearing 
and reappearing as one looks for them in the 
colour-mist. They are like vestigial, almost in- 
decipherable magica! diagrams on stone tablets 
Here is an art of great subtlety and refinement 
used to make objects eminently suitable for con- 
templation (The Stable) 


Cicero 

Carmen Cicero's ink brush drawings have a firm 
jerky stiffness about them, as if the artist were 
cutting wood, or drawing wiih a stick dipped in 
black paint. They are intricately packed ramshackle 
constructions which fancifully and non-represent- 
ationally evoke the shanty towns and city dumps 
of a post-atomic age. Some are like hastily drawn 
outlines for a tailor's paper patterns (Peridot) 


A es 


Rollin Crampton: Untitled painting. 1961. 36 x 50 inches. (The Stable) 
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Mondrian: Landscape. Ca. 1906. 36 x 55 inches. (Allan Frumkin) 


E. W. Nay: Glimmering. 1961 


28 3/4 X 26'/s inches. (Knoedler) 
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Paul Zimmerman: Still Life, L. Belle. (Seligmann) 


Lester Johnson: The Hero. 1950. 40 x 50 inches. (Zabriskie) 


Mangravite: Suburban Evening. 40 x 52 inches. (Rehn) 


813 Broadway, December 1951 

Ten years ago six young painters held a Christmas 
sale of their work in a loft at 813 Broadway. That 
was the beginning of one of the first artists’ co- 
operative galleries, the Hansa. The Hansa has 
gone and one of the participants in the ‘813’ show, 
Jan Miller, died prematurely in 1958. The other 
five, John Grillo, Miles Forst, Wolf Kahn, Lester 
Johnson, and Felix Pasilis, are alive and kicking 
and have continued the development of their art 
with undiminished vigour. All six are represented 
in the present exhibition with paintings from the 
1951 show. It is an interesting confrontation w’'th 
certain aspects of the recent past in which Miller's 
“Reclining Nude” and Johnson's “The Hero” stand 
the test especially well (Zabriskie) 


Sidney Goodman: Man on Top. 60 x 50 inches. 
(Terry Dintenfass) 


Alexandre Garbell: 


Zimmerman 

New paintings by Paul Zimmerman will be shown 
beginning January 13th at the Seligmann Gallery 
in the artist's third exhibition there. Zimmerman 
paints gardens and interiors with flowers in a 
liquid shimmer of sunlight colours. “Damp Woods” 
is not without affinity to Tchelitchew’s late paint- 
ing. The paintings of a year ago or so are in warm 
pinks, oranges and reds—a Bonnard palette, one 
might say—and the paint is applied in largish 
squarish blurred dabs of about two by three 
inches. Before that Zimmerman's iandscapes were 
dark, stormy, and distant. In the new work things 
are seen much closer-to and perspective is cor- 
respondingly shallower and more lateral. The 
strokes become smaller, sharper, and the sharper 
palette includes many blues and greens with 
touches of yellow, olive and violet. Forms are 
refracted as by a prism and, in “Stil! Life, L. Belle”, 
by the cubist lesson. There is a sense of cooi 
richness and profusion in these paintings. They 
are Ecole de Paris rather than New York. 


Garbell 
Garbeil, cultivating his own plot of land with 
Pignon and Rebeyrolle as neighmors, somewhere 
between representation and non-representation, 
has two ways of seeing and rendering things. 
There is the panoramic view, and for it a broad 
imprecise brushwork with a few details—the con- 
tour of clouds, of a figure lying on the beach— 
summarily sketched in blue with a smaller stiffer 
brush. For such paintings he uses greys, mauves, 
smoky blues and ochres mixed with lots of white— 
the colours of hazy sunny days by the sea. 
For inland scenes and paintings of the gnarled 
arthritic trees of the Provence, he uses a harder 
colour and drawing—this is where he approaches 
Pignon. But some of his tree paintings are vir- 
tually abstract: “La lumiére du soir 4 travers les 
branches” is really a painting of spots of coloured 
light facetted by darkness, as if one drew so close 
to the branches that they were no longer visible 
and only the interstices of light remained definable. 
(Findlay) 


Peppino Mangravite 

Mangravite paints green gardens in the purple 
halflight of early evening. There is a sense fof 
dream and of overlapping realities in his woyk. 
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Vieux port de Marseille. 1960. 35 x 39'/: inches. (Findlay) 


He paints the “view beyond”: beyond the white 
flowers shimmering in a darkened window is the 
garden with quietly seated figures seen through 
the glass. There are !ong shadows on the lawn. 
Forms are prismatic. Mangravite’s paintings are 
filled with ghost images, memories of all kinds 
including the memory of past art haunting present 
reality, of Giorgione’s “The Concert”, for example, 
structural prototype for “a Suburban Evening”. 
(Rehn) 


David Simpson: Tide No.1. 1961. 84 X 49'/2 inches. 
(Robert Elkon) 


Pickhardt: Abstraction 173. 1957. (Meltzer) 


Elie Nadeiman: Detail of Standing Male Nude. Ca. 


1909. Bronze. 253/ inches high. (Isaacson) Erné Monaa: Hommage a Don Quixote. 32 40 inches 


(Greer) 


Edward Dugmore: Painting 1961-F. 104 x 145 inches 
(Howard Wise) 


William Christopher: The Wall. Casein and gold leaf. 


48 x 42 inches. (Amel) 
Yeungerman: Argosy. 89'/: X 69'/2 inches. (Parsons) 


Fransioli: Regent's Park Crescent. 18 x 27 inches 
(Milch) 


Milet Andreyevitch: Night Screw. 39 x 32 inches Richard Florsheim: Interplay. 24 xX 18 inches Kallos: Trois figures. 1961. 40'/s X 29*/s inches 
(Green) (Babcock) (Albert Loeb) 


, = i * Anonymous painter of the Brescian School: The Concert. Ca. 1700. 46'/: x 64 inches. 
Bernard Lamotte: Quai de la Monnaie. 1961. 24 x 30 inches. (Carstairs) (Alan) 
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_ Simpson 


David Simpson, young Californian having his first 
New York show, has found an image of his own. 
Simpson stains raw canvas with horizontal spectro- 
scopic bands of colour of varying width and sharp- 
ness. His palette is austere, black, greys and dark 
blues predominating, with here and there a smudge 
or halation of red or reddish brown which escapes 
its confines and seeps into adjacent colour bands 
like a river overflowing its banks or else flares 
up like hot exploding gas. Simpson's paintings 
suggest such cosmic phenomena as northern lights, 
the corona of the sun in partial eclipse or, per- 
haps, the cataclysmic events of H-Day. 
(Robert Elkon) 


Group 

Paintings by the mannerists of social realism, 
Evergood and Gwathmey, the social surrealists, 
Frasconi and Sidney Goodman, and by Herbert 
Katzman, a sort of wind-raked Soutine, were shown 
recently at the new Terry Dintenfass Gallery, to- 
gether with a group of lithographic self-portraits 
by the same artists. 


Carl Pickhardt 

Pickhardt’s paintings on linen mounted on cradied 
plywood are egg-, paiette-, or irregularly trapez- 
oidal shaped. He is an intuitive-meditative artist 
in whom action follows insight, and not vice versa 
as is often the case with more expressionistic 
painters. He is an excellent craftsman whose ex- 
celience thrives on subtleties of texture and in the 
meticulous distribution of the varying spatial inter- 
vals which are established by diagonal black lines. 
These might be called tan lines extrapolated in 
space. There are no exact verticals or horizontals 
and no two enclosures of the same size or shape. 
The black lines, opaque on white or pale grey- 
brown fields, seem silhouetted against the light 
and advance or recede as they would seem to if 
they were painted in different shades of black. 
They are not; it is their superimposition and vary- 
ing thickness which creates the illusion. The areas 
they define sometimes have the sharpness of 
shattered plate glass but Pickhardt’s paintings im- 
pose serenity. 

Seven years of work is shown, the earlier paintings 
coming perhaps out of Albers and Klee, the later 
being closer to Nicholson in their gravity, closer 
still to Zen, as a Cartesian raised on Euclid might 
practise it of a chill winter morning. 

Pickhardt also paints human figures; these will be 
shown later this season. (Meltzer) 


Fransioti 

Thomas Fransioli shows atmospheric paintings of 
Boston, the New England coast, London, a town in 
the Dordogne, and rather garish flower studies 
which are best ignored. He is definitely a painter 
of towns, to which he imparts the feeling of desert- 
ed stage sets. His best paintings, in subdued 
umbers, siennas and soft grey-blues, have a freshly 
washed glistening look as of dawn. “Regents Park 
Crescent”, with a single figure walking at day- 
break while the street lights still burn along the 
blanched dustless street, has something of Hop- 
per’s mystery. So does “Bar-le-Duc”, where a cat 
scurries across a deserted square in the waning 
moonlight. Sut this painting borders on kitsch. 
Mr. Fransioli is most agreeably persuasive when 
most concerned with architecture and light, as in 
the view of the terraced hillside, church and town 
of St. Cyprien where the crystalline light cubes the 
houses. (Mitch) 


Edward Dugmore 

Dugmore’s colours are usually opaque (black, blue 
and ochre, black and red, black, brown and white) 
and are laid on expansively with a willful hand 
and little variation of depth or chroma. His paint- 
ings are very large and are designed like i 
collages, the shapes in them resembling great 
hastily torn sheets of packing paper. It is a kind 
of painting that might have been impossible had 
not Matisse shown what could be done with ex- 
panses of flat coluur. Other names that come to 
mind are Gottlieb (because of certain peripheral 
shapes), Motherwell and, especially, Clyfford Still. 
it is hard to see what Dugmore is doing that they 
haven't already done. He is ambitious—I speak of 
the sizes he tackles—but it seldom comes off. 
“No. 746 Painting 1961-F”, 106145 inches, mostly 
white with undulating rivulets of yellow and beige 
and beige patches, is like an aerial view of a 
desert with widely spaced dried river beds. Buta 
desert, a great empty canvas, is only impressive 
when charged with some~mystery, with echoes, 
tensions, risks—with ruined greatness at least— 
and this canvas is a Kansas of the mind, to be 
passed by quickly. The smaller canvases are more 
successful. Here the bombast is scveezed out by 
condensation. (Howard Wise) 


Andreyevitch 


Mihel Andreyevitch, young Yugoslav now living in 


New York, paints small machine parts and mechanic- 
al details as signs and phenomena of human activ- 
ity: part of a mailbox, a bell, a screw, or a dia- 
gram freely adapted from some text on mechanics 
(“Trajectory”, “The Gravity of X”). These are shown 
enlarged to mural scale, delineated schematically 
and painted in thin oil washes laid on in several 
coats. With these things Andreyevitch, operating 


in a region visited for other reasons by Jasper 
Johns and Charles Sheeler, and by the late Francis 
Picabia, manages to be amusingly suggestive. His 
screws are male and they have their female counter- 
parts in some of the ‘gravity’ paintings. There is 
a@ cooly despatched “Screw in the Blue” and “Night 
Screw” has a lovely pink head. (Green Gallery) 


Lamotte 

Bernard Lamotte is an expert urban landscapist in 
the impressionist tradition, out of Marquet as mo- 
dified (not in colour but in the vigor of touch, the 
solidity with which paint is applied) by ‘early 
Viaminck and Braque. He paints the streets and 
quais of Paris, the sea at Conflans, the Jetty at 
Trouville—Damp cobblestones and walis, smoke 
and-haze, the oily shine of asphalt after rain, it is 
an art of rendering the texture and weight of 
things, which is also the spirit incarnate. It is 
also an art of colour sensations, ranging from the 
cool greenish and bluish greys of rainy days to 
splendidly sonorous reds and blues, as in “Le 
14 Juillet” where the tricolour glows in the sunlight 
which falls with a dustier, more muffled brilliance 
into the street below. 

Also shown are some admirably professional ink 
and ink wash drawings; these too are notable for 
the way in which mood is physicalized. (Carstairs) 


Nadeliman 

Thirty-eight of Elie Nadelman’s drawings of 1904 to 
1925, together with a few of his impeccably turned 
heads and figures in marble, wood and bronze 
made up this November exhibition. A miniature 
retrospective it included the curvilinear art nou- 
veau nudes, figures in the cigar store Indian vein, 
prancing Lascaux-type horses and bulls, and heads 
& la Brancusi or Gaudier. (Isaacson) 


Youngerman 

Jack Youngerman’s new paintings are carefully 
calculated explosions of fully saturated sharp-edge 
colour, the colours cascading or rotating in great 
leaves across the canvas from edge to edge, 
yellow on orange, red on orange, orange on crim- 
son. They are like enormous flowers, or like flames 
in a high wind. When one looks closely one finds 
that Youngerman’s canvases are heavily pigmented, 
but the brilliance of the colour produces an effect 
of lightness and transparency. The most recent 
paintings, in blue, green and white, are much 
opener, less explosively centripetal, and move to 
serener, statelier rhythms. 

The root of Youngerman’s art, especially of the 
blue and white paintings, torn white shapes poised 
on strong blue, may be Matisse’s grandes gouaches 
découpées. (Betty Parsons) 


leonard 

who is living in Florence shows his sculpture of 
the past five years: small bronzes and a few 
pieces in porphyry and cocobolo. His earlier work 
shows the influence of Lipchitz. He is concerned 
with woman and with patriarchal or Biblical figures 
at moments of sacrifice, birth and rebirth. His 
figures are swollen, earth-bound, still heavy with 
primordial matter. (Cober) 


Beling 

Helen Beling shows small bronze and plastic 
sculptures of birds, acrobats, angeis of annunciat- 
ion. Her theme is levitation and flight, spiritual 
awakening, the “setting forth upon a journey”. Her 
protagonists are gaunt, eager, somewhat Reder- 
esque .She is most persuasive when least literal, 
when she is baroque and quite abstract, as in 
“Pursuit”, a flickering of flamelike shapes. (Krasner) 


Florsheim 

Richard Florsheim, who has looked at Feininger 
and “Fortune”, shows romantic industrial landscape 
paintings—mirage-like factories, skyscrapers and 
oll refineries seen, often across an expanse of 
shining water, as delicate black filaments against 
the sunset or in a night shimmering with misty 
coloured lights and the crisscrossing beams of 
searchlights. Forms are reflected and refracted by 
water and light as transparent oblong planes. 
Mr. Florsheim’s impressions are most acceptable 
when he eschews technicoloured effects, limiting 
himself to one colour and its variants. (Babcock) 


Monda 

in his second exhibition here Erné Monda, Hungar- 
ian painter long resident in Paris, shows abstract 
paintings of a metallic brilliance of colour. Explod- 
ing crystalline thickets of colour are silhouetted 
against a contrasting darker ground, bright pink 
and yellow scales on a strong copper green for 
example. His paintings are glittering screens. It 
is like looking at a frosted window—one cannot 
say what, if anything, lies beyond. (Greer) 


Seligmann 

Kurt Seligmann’s ew drawings—he calls them 
“Choreographics*—show windblown ribbon-and- 
wood-shaving figures, raffishly elegant sorcerors 
guiding their sorceresses in the daunce. There are 
also vegetable beings, zany Cyranos and d’Arta- 
gnans with cauliflower and cabbage heads and 
limbs like peapods whirling about like tops, 
humorous gorgons and unicorns at a masked ball, 
skeletal knights in saucepan armor bobbing about 
to the’ Gugge Musik of Seligmann’s native Basel. 
As always these drawings are executed with great 
verve and a zestful wind of madness blows through 
them—the madness of an eminently rational man, 
to be sure. (Ruth White) 


Christopher 

In his first New York show William Christopher 
alternates between figuration, as in “The Lovers” 
and the nudes “Benin” and “Iso Ekpo”, quasi- 
abstraction, or the visible shown abstractly-symbol- 
ically, as in “Slope”, which depicts a rock slide in 
iron and slate greys, and the non-figuration. of 
“The Wall” where, as in some surrealist painting, 
elements of the visible world are combined with 
others of an invisible, inner, symbolic world. 
What relates Mr, Christopher's different personae 
Is colour and his use of it or, to say it another 
way, his hand and sensibility rather than his 
thought. There is also, of course, the evident 
interest In the “over-dimension”, the symbolic level 
under whatever guise and at whatever remove 
from the concrete. He uses gold a lot, for a band 
or expanse of wall, as background for a reclining 
figure, for a thickly textured oblong hovering in 
mid-air, or for a dividing wall in the painting of 
the same name. He renders whites very well (the 
white of sheets with their transparent grey-biue 
shadows), and greys and browns (the skin of the 
negress in “Benin”). 

His most succussful painting in this show is pos- 
sibly “Lovers, 4". Divided in three horizontal bands, 
the gold wall (or sky) above, the stretched bodies - 
of the man and woman in the middle, the sheets 
(or earth) below, it universalizes a particular action 
and, by implication, reinstates man in nature. 

But Mr. Christopher still has to find the form which 
will unify his plural vision. (Amel) 


Hopper 

William Hopper shows large abstract canvases 
painted with’a mixture of acrylic resin, oll and 
wax in glowing autumn leaf colours and overall 
mottled textures. 

The paint is dappled, dotted and splattered, the 
surfaces are alternately dull and glistening, the 
colour leans to dark reds and purples. Perhaps 
these paintings are metaphors of fermentation and 
osmosis, of cellular proliferation in the microscopic 
middie realm between organic and inorganic. This 
is rhetorical painting: the artist speaks with author- 
ity, with a wealth of texture-imagery, but it is hard 
to know what he is saying. (Castellane) 


Kallos 

In. this survey of Paul Kalios’ work of 1954— 1961 
one may observe the “return to the figure” of a 
painter who is still nonifigurative. With this return 
goes a change in palette, the cool misty biues, 
blue-greys and greys of the earlier work giving 
way to harder, warmer and more dramatic colour 
which includes reds and blacks, off-whites and 
ochres. There is also, corresponding to the change 
of subject, a gradual change of structure, or com- 
position. The earlier paintings, including “Winter 
Journey”, 1958, often suggest city landscape or, 
more precisely, indeierminate space between con- 
stantly shifting, advancing and receding walls, the 
illusion of movement and the disorientation of per- 
spective being created by modulations. of tone 
and colour. These are horizontal paintings, and In 
the next horizontal paintings the tumbling walis 
and buildings are replaced by tumbled groups of 
figures (“The Football Players”, 1959), still outdoors. 
The most recent paintings are vertical and suggest 
interiors with standing figures. In these the colour 
bricks characteristic of .the earlier work are re- 
placed by flickering, etiolated patches of light 
and dark colour corresponding to sunlight and 
shadow. In “La belle Meuniére”, 1961, Kallos moves 
toward Braque, as he moves toward Vuillard in 
“Dans la Rue” of the same year. 

There has been a_ certain—excessive—restraint, 
possibly self-imposed, In Kailos’ work till now. 
The introduction of the figure—of the whole com- 
plex of dialectical and dramatic situations that 
belong specifically to the human—is therefore to 
be welcomed. (Loeb) 


Pre-Columbian and African Acquisitions 

New acquisitions at the Judith Small Gallery in- 
clude a green metadiorite Guerrero “temple” of 
about 800 B.C., a late classic Costa Rican imperial 
gold eagle weighing 204 gms., a large seated 
Zapotec IV urn, a Baluba chief's staff of carved 
mahogany (one of two known), Ashanti spun gold 
shoulder ornaments, and a Papuan bat mask of 
red and brown tapa. 


The Romantic Temperament 
-In his foreword to the catalogue of this exhibition 


Robert Rosenblum defines the R Pp 
ment as that “view which refuses to accept the 
prosaic experiences of reality and the calculable 
procedures ofthe intellect”. The Romantic ‘artist 
is one who prefers “the disarming and the ex- 
ceptional, ...the sublime extremes..., epic tur- 
bulence and heroism ...an uncommon, even morbid, 
sensuality”, and who rejects “technical competence 
and formal order as the sole criteria for succéss”, 
substituting for these “a poignant search for im- 
agined ends that may never quite be realized with 
material means”. 

Romantic artists in this exhibition ase chiefly of 
the 19th century and include Beardsiey, Siake, 
Danby, Delacroix, John Martin, Evelyne de Morgan, 
Moreau and James Ward. Earlier romantics pre- 
sented are an anonymous Brescian who flourished 
about 1700 and Johann Faich, while Leon Bakst and, 
less convincingly, Arthur G. Dove are proposed as 
romantics of our own century. (Alan) 


BELGIUM 


ANTWERP, C.A.W.: “Pro Arte Christiana”, 1961 Europa 
Prize for Religious Sculpture, till 21/12. Galerie Gay 
Dorekens: Bert de Leeuw, Cuixart, Guy Vanden- 
branden, 4.0. BRUSSELS, Musées Royaux des Beaux- 
Arts: “The Tree and the Forest from Patenir to 
Permeke, till 21/1. Musée d’ixelles: Ecole de Paris 
in Belgian Collections, till 23/12. Palais des Beaux- 
Arts: Jules Boulez, till 20/12. Galerie Aujourd’hul: 
David Budd, till 23/12. Galerie Ad Libitum: Dorazio, 
paintings, till 28/12. Antilope: Malfait, Stobbaer's, 
van Dyck, Wolvens, from 9/12. Breughel: Roger 
Duterme, till 15/12. Cheval de Verre: Miche! Lava- 
chery, till 12/12. Contemporains: Cécile Miguel, till 
7/12. Egmont: Rondas, till 31/12. Espace: Kurt Lewy, 
watercolours and enamels. Robert Finck: 15th— 
19th Century Flemish Masters, till 17/12. La Rose des 
Vents: Helmut Plonkte, till 28/12. Madeleine: Bozzo- 
lini, titt 31. Maison des Architectes: Frédéric 
Claes, till 21/12. Mont des Arts: Minne, till 21/12. 
Smith: Richard Lucas, “Le Voyage 4 Cythére”, till 
23/12. Studio Rik Wouters: Ward Hens, till 14/12. 
St. Laurent: Elna Riegels, till 4/1. Galerie Zodiaque: 
Paul van Hoeydonck, till 21/12. CHARLEROI, Palais 
des Beaux-Arts: Belgian drawings from Ensor till 
today, till 24/12; Paula Bisman, Jos Lemaire, Norbert 
Benoit, till 28/12. COURTRAI, Atelier Veranneman: 
“Sea structures”, Devos, Landuyt, Permeke, 4.o., 
till 23/12. GHENT, Galerie Vyncke-van Eyck: Paul 
Permeke, till 22/12. LIEGE, Cercle Royal des Beaux- 
Arts: P. Henrard, till 28/12. 


CANADA 


MONTREAL, Museum of Fine Arts: “A Picasso Retro- 
spective in Prints”, 1—31/1; Paul-Emile Borduas 
Retrospective, 12/1—11/2. OTTAWA, National Gallery: 
“Héritage de France”, 4/1—4/2. QUEBEC CITY, Musée 
de la Province de Quebec: “Héritage de France”, 
till 15/12. TORONTO, Art Gallery of Toronto: 3éth 
Annual Exhibition of the Canadian Society of Paint- 
ers in Watercolour, from 24/11; Recent British Sculp- 
ture, January; “Héritage de France”, 14/2—16/3. The 
isaacs Gallery: Group Show, paintings, sculpture, 
11—31/1. WINNIPEG, Art Gallery: “The Engravings 
of Pieter Brueghel the Elder”, till 17/12. 


FRANCE 


PARIS, Bibliothéque Nationale: Hommage to Tagore 
on the 100th anniversary of his birth, and to Meryon. 
Louvre: “The Atelier of Braque”. Musée d'Art Mo- 
derne: Belgian Drawings; Rumanian Art. Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs: “Abstract images of nature”, 
macro-photographs by Dr. Oscar Forel. Musée 
Cernuschi: Treasures of Korean Art. Musée ds 
Costume: Modes and Portraits of La Belle Epoque 
(1890-— 1910). Musée Galiléra: Saion des Tuileries. 

-André: Goya, paintings, drawings and 
documents, from French and American collections, 
ti! 5/3. A.G. (Université): Robert Tatin, water- 
colours, December; Paviowsky, February. Arditth 
Schneider, December. Ariel: Batta Mihailovitch, 
paintings, till 16/12; Bitran, Corneille, Gillet, draw- 
ings. Arnaud: Koenig, December; Barré, December; 
Guitet, February. Art du : Maurice Jadot, 
wood reliefs, and Philip Stockford, till 13/1. As 
Pont des Arts: Survage. $. Badinier: Hervoet, Dee- 
ember. Belfond: Nino Calos, luminous mobiles, 
December. J.-C. et J. Bellier: Aspects de la Pein- 
ture. Claude Bernard: Fernand Léger, drawings, 
December. M. Bernheim: Valade Morel, tili 4/1. 
Sourgogne: Theophanis, December. Breteau: Etienne 
Martin, January. Jeanne Bucher: 20 monumental 
scuiptures from New Guinea and the New Hebrides. 
jean Camion: Ambelian, till 27/12. Raymonde Ca- 
zenave: Wols, watercolours; van Haardt. Charper- 
ter: Pougny, till February. Iris Clert: Van Hoey- 
donck and Maurice Henry. Colisée: Eakin, till 16/12. 
Daniel Cordier: Réquichot, paintings, drawings and 
collages, till 9/1. Raymond Cordier: Schréder- 
Sonnenstern, January. Cour d’ingres: Guy Harloff. 
Creuze: S.Sylwan, December. Creuzevault: Dmi- 
trienko. La Demeure: Tourliére, tapestries. Domee: 
Pierre Gastaud, December; Omcikous, February. 
Dragon: Eight Chicago Artists, January. Drowant: 
Colgnard, till 15/12. M. Dupuis: Piilet, December. 
Durand-Ruel: Constant le Breton, till 22/12. Facchettt: 
Zoltén Kemény, new work, January. Du Fleuve: 
Novelli; Langlois. De France: Singler, new work, 
tt 20/1; Reinhoud, February. Plinker: Kricke, sculp- 
ture, December; Jenkins, watercolours; Kirszen- 
baum. Galerie internationale: “Continulta” (italian 
group). te Gendre: Kantor, recent paintings, Dec- 
ember. De Giiva: Poucette, paintings, till 19/12. 
Galerie “3": Twombly; Bertini. Hautefeuille: Pierre 
M. Gueret, till 23/12. la Hune: Marcoussis, on the 
publication of the first catalogue of his paintings 


and graphic works, December. Kriegel: Germain. 
| 4, ‘te 


Mabe. Lambert: Morrow. Leiris: Masson. 
Lawrence: Frank Stella. Maeght: Ubac. Maison de 
la Pensée Francaise: Contemporary 's, water- 
colours and gouaches, till 21/1. Marignan: Richard- 
Gall, paintings, drawings, prints, till 15/1. Massol: 
Foujino; Léon Zack. Maywald: Max Papart. Mona 
lisa: Picabia. Montmorency: Adilon, till 16/12. 
Motte: Lersy, paintings, till 17/1. Mourgue: The- 
sonnier, till 5/1. Neufville: Goldfarb, Hill, Castagno, 
Meister, a.0., till 21/1. André-Francois Petit: Ernst 
and Tanguy, early paintings, December. De Poche: 
Calmettes, Civet, Venard, paintings, Signori, sculp- 
ture. Point Cardinal: Max Ernst, sculpture, Decem- 
ber. Renault: Burtin, till 8/1. Denise René: “Struc- 
tures”, work by the Gallery artists, till 10/2. Rive 
Droite: Tinguély, till 20/12. Rond-Point-Eiysées: 
“Suite & la Francaise” (works by Corot, Derain, de 
Segonzac, Souverbie, Boudin, Desnoyer, Cottavoz, 
Oudot, a. o.), till 15/1. La Rowe: K. F. Dahmen; Anton 
Rooskens. Saint-Germain: Appel, Alechinsky, Knapp, 
Tumarkin, Mathieu, Schneider, a.o., gouaches, till 
15/1. Saint-Lue: Salvado, gouaches, January. André 
Schoelier: Pierre-Humbert. Sept: Melenotte, paint- 
ings. Solell dans la Téte: Andrée Marquet. Stadler: 
Laganne, December; Shiraga, January. Sulllerot: 
Hayden to Guansé. De la Tournelie: Adela Wajs- 
man, till 3/1. Transposition: Paul Breyer, paintings, 
till 6/1. Wierny: André Bauchant, December. Villand 
& Galanis: Lagrange. Lara Vincy: René Allio, draw- 
Ings, till 5/1. XXe Siécle: Schneider. 


GERMANY 


AACHEN, $ dt-M Aachen artists, Dec- 
ember. ASCHAFFENBURG, Galerie 59: Tsai, Hsia, 
Ling, paintings and tuschedrawings, till 7/1. BADEN- 
BADEN, Kunsthalle: Baden annua! and Christmas 
exhibition, December. BAD DURKHEIM, Kunststube: 
Otto Dill, permanent exhibition. BAD GODESBERG, 
Galerie Schiltze: Ben Granzer, till 24/12. BERLIN, 
Ehem. Staati. Museen: Italian Renaissance drawings, 
December. Kunstbibliothek: Best German posters 
since 1945, till March. Museum Dahiem, Kupfer- 
stichkabinett: New acquisitions of the last years, 
January—April. Haus Am Waldsee: Black and white 
prints, till 17/12; “Neue Sachlichkeit*. Jagdschioss 
Grunewald: German and Dutch 15th— 18th Century 
paintings, December—March. Galerie Anja Bremer: 
Chagall till Picasso, coloured prints, December. 
Galerie Diogenes: 3 Austrian Painters (Hauer, Frih- 
mann, Decleva), till 13/1. Meta Nierendorf: E. L. 
Kirchner, watercolours, pastels and drawings, till 
February. Gerd Rosen: Elisabeth Wurster, paintings 
and watercolours, till 24/12. Springer: Maeder, 
paintings, till 15/12. BOCHUM, St&dt. Kunstgalerie: 
Hendrik Nicolaas Werkman, till 26/12; “Black and 
White Graphic”, December; Theo Kerg, paintings. 
BONN, Kunstsammiung: Franz Radziwill, till 7/1. 
BREMEN, Kunsthalle: Mailiol, Bonnard, Chagall, 
book Illustrations; Maillol, graphic work, till 7/1; 
Matieu Matégot, tapestries, 21/1—18/2; 18th Century 
Graphic, from 14/1; Applied art exhibition (publicity, 
poster, fashion and industrial design, photography, 
ceramics, architecture and interior decoration), till 
7/1. Galerie “Art": Small Paintings by Dorazio, Nay, 
Scanavino, Schumacher, Sugai, a.o. COBURG, Kunst- 
sammiungen: Th. A. Winde, woodwork, till 39/11. 
DARMSTADT, Kunsthalle: Hann Trier, paintings and 
graphic work, till 31/12. MathiidenhShe: Christmas 
exhibition, till 22/12. DORTMUND, Museum am Ost- 
wall: Adolf Hdizel, also works by Meyer-Amden, 
Schiemmer, Baumeister, Kerkovius, till 7/1. DRESDEN, 
Kupferstichkabinett: Otto Dix, 70th anniversary, till 
6/1. DUISBURG, Kunstmuseum: Duisburg artists, til! 
31/12. DUREN, Leopold-Hoesch-Museum: Diren art- 
ists, paintings, sculpture and arts and crafts, till 
31/12. DUSSELDORF, Kunstmuseum: Kuniyoshi, colour- 
ed woodcuts, till 31/12. Kunsthalle: Picasso, cer- 
amics from Madoura, Vallauris; Jean Lurcat, tapes- 
tries, ceramics and lithographs; Friedrich Valentin, 
paintings and gouaches, till 21/1. C. G. Boerner: 
Graphic work by Archipenko, Barlach, Corinth, 
Feininger, Kandinsky, a.0., till 16/12. F. G. Gonzen: 
Chagall, “Daphnis und Chloe”, December. Gross- 
hennig: Jawiensky. Hella Nebelung: International 
graphic exhibition, till 15/1. G. Patfrath: Smal! paint- 
ings, December. Schmela: W. Scott, paintings, from 
17/11. Hans Trojanski: 17th Century Dutch sculpture, 
December. Alex Vimel: Otto Pankok, sculpture, till 
31/12; Rudolf Belling, sculpture, 15/1—20/2. Gra- 
phisches Kabinett Weber: Sam Francis, lithographs, 
till 31/12. ESSEN, Folkwang-Museum: Essen artists, 
til! 2/1; Max Burchartz memorial exhibition and 
French posters, 7/I—4/2. FRANKFURT, Abendgalerie: 
Eric Brauer, paintings and watercolours, December. 
Galerie Daniel Cordier & Rodolphe Stadier: Matta, 
til! 10/1. Galerie “dato“: “Dynamo 61", December. 
Olaf Hudtwaicker: August Pulg, December—January. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


Karmeliterkioster: Hein Heckroth, paintings, till 17/ 
12. Kunstkabinett: Rico Blass and Peter Lipman- 
Wulf, December. Karl Vonderbank: Modern French 
graphic work and new acquisitions, till 31/12; Ma- 
rini, prints and gouaches, January. FREIBURG I. Br., 
Augustiner-Museum: 20th Century religious graphic, 
till 20/12. GELSENKIRCHEN, Museum: Gelsenkirchen 
artists annual, till 1/1. GOTTINGEN, Museum: South 
Hannover artists, till 7/1. HAMBURG, Kunstverein: 
Maillol, till 7/1. Kunsthalle: Masterpieces of Paint- 
ing from the 14th Century to the Present, Master- 
pieces of Classical Sculpture, the Medal from 
classical times till today, December. Altonaer 
Museum: The Fairytale in German 20th Century art, 
December. Galerie Brockstedt: Paintings and 
graphic work by Klaus Bendixen, Prof. Willem Grimm, 
Kail Sudeck, a.0., sculpture by Paolozzi and Prof. 
Gustav Seitz, from 28/11. HANNOVER, Kestner- 
Museum: Picasso, graphic work, till 14/1. HERFORD, 
Kunstverein: Hans Schroers, December. KAISERS- 
LAUTERN, Pfiizischo Landesg b talt: Italian 
ceramics and enamels, and “Graphic”, till 21/12; 
Peter Taka!, drawings and prints, 6/1—10/2. KARLS- 
RUHE, Kunsthalle: New French Paintings from the 
Stuttgart Staatsgaterie, till 14/1. KASSEL, Hessisches 
Landesmuseum: Ludwig Strack, paintings, till 2/1. 
Kunstverein: North Hessisch artists annual, till 22/12. 
KIEL, Kunsthalle: Schieswig-Holstein artists, Decem- 
ber. KULN, Kunstg tb 2000 Years of 
Glass, December—February. Kunstverein: Prints, 
ceramics and small sculpture, till 22/12. Anne Abels: 
Contemporary paintings, gouaches, watercolours 
and sculpture, till 10/1. KREFELD, Museum Haus 
Lange: Posters, 1887-1917, till 7/1. LINDAU, Haus 
zum Cavazzen: Lindau artists, till 8/1. LUBECK, 
Overbeck-Geselischaft: Libeck artists, till 30/12. 
LUDWIGSHAFEN, Museum: Martin Ritter and Hilde 
Greller, till 17/12. MANNHEIM, Kunsthalle: New ac- 
quisitions, till 7/1; Hans Fischer-Schuppach, draw- 
ings, 13/1—11/2; Otto Greis, paintings, 16/2— 18/3. 
MUNICH, Stidtische Galerie: 2000 Years of Nigerian 
Sculpture, till 7/1; Joachim Berthold, sculpture and 
drawings, till 30/12. Newe Sammlung: Oskar Schiem- 
mer and the abstract stage, till early January. 
Staatliche Graphische Sammiung: Lithographs from 
Senefelder till today, till 31/1. Haus der Kunst: 
Toulouse-Lautrec; German artists, till 17/12. Museum 
fir VSikerkunde: Japanese arts and crafts, till 7/1. 
Akademie der Schénen Kiinste: The Brandes Coli- 
ection, Berlin, paintings 1930— 1960, Werner Gilies, 
Hans Purrmann, Kari Hofer, till 19/12. Villa Stuck: 
Werner Gilles, Hans Breustédt, Margret Bilger, till 
mid-January. Galerie Carroll: Maria Sibylia Maerian 
and Wolf Reuter, December. Glinther Franke (Arco- 
Palais): Xaver Fuhr, watercolours, till mid-January. 
Wolfgang Gurlitt: Christa Adrian, Walter Eck, Eva 
Moshack, till 11/12; Christiane D’Estienne, Hilde 
Goldschmidt, Walter Mehring, Eber-Drey, till 8/1. 
Interkunst GmbH.: Kari Walther, paintings and 
drawings, till 22/12. Neue Galerie im KUnstierkaus: 
Karl Reidel, sculpture, til! 5/1. Sch&ninger: German 
and French prints, till 31/12; Hans Erni, graphic 
work, 2—31/1. Gebr. Schéninger: “Cosmographica 
Universalis (1544)”, woodcuts by Sebastian Minster, 
till 31/12; 18th and 19th Century fashion prints, 2— 
31/1. Van de Loe: Antonio Saura, till end-January; 

Pinot Gallizio, “Story in 7 Pictures”, 7/1—mid Feb- 
ruary. NEUSS, Clemens-Sels-Museum: Smal! sculp- 
ture and prints by Malliol, till 8/12. NURNBERG, 
Germanisches National-Museum: Four Centuries of 
children’s books, 1/12—mid January. OFFENBACH, 

Klingspor-Museum: international Book Design, till 

10/3. OLDENBURG, Kunstverein: Baumeister, paint- 

Ings, graphic work. RECKLINGHAUSEN, Museum: 

Religious art from Churches, Museums and Private 

Collections, till 28/1. REMSCHEID, Stadttheater: 

Berlin artists, December. Helmatmuseum: Paul 

Bedra, paintings, tempera, woodcuts, December. 

SAARBRUCKEN, Saariand-Museum: “Black and White 

1961", till 31/12. SOLINGEN, Klingenmuseum: Kar!l- 

Julius Joest, till 1/1. STUTTGART, Staatsgalerie: 

“Hans Thoma and his Circle”, till 14/1. America 

House: Louise Nevelson, walls, December. Kunst- 

haus Schaller: 19th and 20th Century Swabian artists, 

also Christmas exhibition, till 5/1. Galerie Mller: 

K. O. Gtz, paintings, December; Dorazio, paintings, 

13/1—end February; Gerhard Hoehme, paintings, 

3/3—end March. ULM, Museum: Dolis by Sasha 

Morgenthaler, till 141. SchwSrhaus: Alfred Kubin, 

till 17412. WEIMAR, Schiossmuseum: Ludwig von 

Hofmann, centennial exhibition, December—February. 

WIESBADEN, Museum: “Graphic”, til! 28/1. Galerie 

Anna Roepcke: Max Bill, paintings and sculpture, 

till 20/12. WITTEN, M&rkisches Museum: The City 

Collection, till 23/12. WUPPERTAL-ELBERFELD, Galerie 

Parnass: “100 Exhibitions 1949—1961”, till 31/1; Esther 

Hess, paintings, Klaus Schultze, ceramics, from 15/ 

12. WURTTEMBERG, Kunstverein: Paintings, graphic 

work and sculpture, till 22/12. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


GLASGOW, Art Gallery: J.D. Fergusson (1874—1961), 
till 6/1. LIVERPOOL, Walker Art Gallery: The John 
Moores Liverpool Exhibition Il, till 14/1. 


LONDON, British Museum: German Gothic and Re- 
naissance prints. Geffrye Museum: Doris Schrecher, 
till 31/12. Tate Gallery: Modern Spanish Art, 6/1— 
18/2. Victoria and Albert Museum: Three centuries 
of engraved ornament, till 31/3; Finlandia To Jan 7. 
Arts Council Gallery: Larionov and Goncharova, till 
16/12; 250 Old Master drawings principally Italian, 
Flemish and Dutch, from the C. R. Rudolf Collection, 
5/1—3/2. Beaux Arts Gallery: Francis Hoyland, paint- 
ings, monotypes, drawings and etchings, till 21/12. 
Biggins: Frances Lttna, till 30/12. Brook Street Gal- 
lery: Corneille, till 15/12; Diaghilev ballet costumes, 
through December. Chiltern Gallery: Gridley and 
Milman, till 16/12. Colmaghi Litd.: Edward Seago, 
watercolour drawings, till 15/12. Commonwealth 
Institute: “Tanganyika Attains Independence”, spon- 
sored by the Government of Tanganyika, till 31/12; 
Patricia Target, paintings, till 31/12. Crane Kalman: 
Alan Lowndes, from 13/12. Drian: Nemours, paint- 
ings and gouaches, Gilbert, sculpture, till 30/12. 
Frost & Reed: L’Ecole de Paris. Gimpel Fils: John 
Levee, paintings and gouaches, November; “Con- 
temporary Canadian Eskimo Art”, Arctic Photo- 
graphs by Charles Gimpel, till 30/12. Grabowski: 
Association of Polish Artists in Great Britain, till 
30/12. Grosvenor: Anatoli Kaplan, “The World of 
Sholem Aleichem”, till 31/12. Hanover: Rezvani, 
paintings, till 12/12; Rikko, gouaches, from 13/12. 
Institute of Contemporary Arts: Roger Mayne, “Por- 
trait of Southam Street”, till 16/12. Arthur Jeffress: 
Battersby-Sphinxes, till 22/12. Kaplan: Anthony Harri- 
son, paintings, till 9/12. Lefevre: L.S. Lowry, draw- 
ings, till 21/12. Leggatt Bros.: Lord Inchcape’s Coll- 
ection. leicester: Henry Lamb, R.A., till 20/12. 
Lincoln: Nasser Assar, till 22/12. Marlborough: Lynn 
Chadwick, sculpture, through December. Mayor: 
Marcel Gromaire. McRoberts & Tunnard: John Tun- 
nard, paintings, till 22/12. Molton: Robyn Denny, 
paintings, till 9/12; Walter Nessler, Charles Salis- 
bury, from 12/12. New London Gallery: Lynn Chad- 
wick. New Vision Centre: Max Chapman, paintings, 
till 30/12; Sculpture “Trends”, till 27/1; Bruno Weber, 
paintings, 8—27/1. Obelisk: Exhibition of D’Arte 
Italiano, till 7/1. O’Hana: Salon de Noél, till 31/1. 
Piccadilly: John Hultberg, till 16/12. Redfern: “Deux 
Mille Gravures” (Miré, Estéve, Max Ernst, Dubuffet, 
a.0.), till 31/1. Roland Browse & Delbanco: Christ- 
mas exhibition, till 24/12. Savage: Tony Fulgenzi, 
paintings, till 5/12. S$t.Martin'’s: Modern Venetian 
painters. Temple: Persian and Italian miniatures, 
till 30/12. Arthur Tooth: Recent Acquisitions XVI, till 
14/12. Trafford: Nicole Hornby, till 23/12. Wadding- 
ton: Leon Zack, till 23/12. Whitechapel Art Gallery: 
Derek Hill, till 31/12. Wildenstein: Contemporary 
British Artists, till 22/12. Wilton: E. A. Slade, draw- 
ings, Grunwald, paintings, from 6/12. Woodstock: 
Klein, Moore, Webbe, till 23/12. Zwemmer: Christ- 
mas Exhibition and Nolan lithographs. 

MANCHESTER, Art Gallery: “German Art 1400—1800", 
till 10/12. SOUTHAMPTON, Art Gallery: Morris and 
Company (textiles, furniture, wall-paper, tapestries, 
stained glass are included), till 31/12. 


HOLLAND 

AMSTERDAM, Stedelijk Museum: Rothko, paintings, 
till 27/12; 1961 Purchases, till 14/12; Ben Shahn, paint- 
ings, 22/12—22/1. Prentenkabinet: Car. J. v. Geel, till 
22/1. Jewish Historical Museum: Museum Collection. 
Galerie Espace: “Retrospective of 5 years Galerie 
Espace”, Appel, Alechinsky, Heyboer, Lucebert, a.o., 
December. Galerie Kartina: Herbert Jochems, paint- 
ings, watercolours and drawings, till 15/12. E.J. van 
Wisselingh & Co.: Ger Lataster, paintings, till 22/12. 
ARNHEM, G Josef Israels, from 
25/11; The best bookcovers from 1960, from 15/12. 
Galerie A: Exposition/démonstration “Zero” (Arman, 
Spoerri, Fontana, Dorazio, Yves Klein, Soto, a.0.), 
till 31/12; “Accrochage 62” (Megert, Bartels, Jirgen 
Fischer, Honegger, a.0.), 2/1—3/2. EINDHOVEN, 
Stedelijk van Abbe Museum: Brabant Artists 1961, 
from 4/12; KOMPAS 1945— 1961 Paris painters (Du- 
buffet, Fautrier, Hartung, de Staél, Soulages, Cor- 
neille, Mathieu, a.o.), till 12/2. HAGUE, Museum 
Bredius: Chris de Moor and Hubert Bekman, till 
27/12. Galerie Orez: Wiilem Boon, paintings, till 
14/12. MECHELEN, Kulturee!l Centrum: “Ars Viva” 
(Wolfs, Gilioli, Anthoons, Vandenbranden, van 
Hoeydonck, Vasarely, K. F. Dahmen, a.o.), till 17/12. 
ROTTERDAM, Museum Boymans-van Beuningen: 150 
Drawings of Four Centuries from the Sir Bruce and 
Lady Ingram Collection, till 28/1. Kunstkring: Van- 
‘dercam, paintings, drawings and ceramics, till 17/12. 
t'Venster: George Lampe, paintings and gouaches, 
till 22/12. UTRECHT, Centraal Museum: The 50 best 
edited books of 1960, Janus de Winter (1882 — 1951) 
and the Society of Wood Engravers, till 21/1. 


ITALY 


ALESSANDRIA, Galleria la Maggiolina: Carmelo 
Zotti, paintings, till 28/11; Riccardo Licata, paint- 
ings, till 12/12. BARI, Galleria La Vernice: Giovanni 
Brancaccio, paintings, 18/11—3/12. BOLOGNA, Gal- 
leria La Loggia: Giovanni Korompay, paintings, 28/ 
11— 10/12. .CATANIA, Sicilia Arte: Sebastiano Mil- 
luzzo, paintings, from 9/12. FLORENCE, Galleria 
Numero: Giuliano Picchi and Paul Rotierdam, paint- 
Ings, till 24/11; Alpha Salveson and Bernardino 
Marinucci, paintings, Romolo Vetere, sculpture, till 
22/12. Galleria Quadrante: Berti, A. Bueno, Loffredo, 
Moretti, Nativi, paintings, till 30/11; A. Sanfilippo, 
paintings, till 31/12. Galleria I'indiano: Raffaele De 
Grada, paintings, till 22/12. Galleria Spinetti: Fran- 
cesco Casorati Pavarolo, paintings, till 31/12. Lf- 


VORNO, Galleria Giraldi: Gianni Dova, paintings, 
19/11—3/12. LISSONE, Palazzo del Centro del Mobile: 
XII Lissone International Painting Prize Exhibition, 
November. LODI, Museo Civico: National Ceramics 
Exhibition, till 19/1. MILAN, Palazzo della Perma- 
sente: XXII Biennial National Art, November till 
January. Palazzo Reale: William Congdon, paint- 
ings, January. Salone Annunciata: Riccardo Licata, 
paintings, from 16/11; F. Rognoni, till 5/1. Galleria 
Apollinaire: Yves Klein, from 20/11. Galleria del- 
lAriete: Luigi Parzini, paintings, from 14/11; Karel 
Appel, paintings, from 5/12. Galleria Balestrieri: 
Gino Candini, paintings and etchings, from 25/11. 
Barbaroux: Franco Batacchi, paintings, till 16/11. 
Bergamini: Tino Vaglieri, paintings, till 14/12. Blu: 
Afro, paintings, December. Bolzani: Vittorio Gus- 
soni, paintings, ti!l 30/11. Cadario: Gino Cosentino, 
sculpture, till 24/11; Giancarlo Cazzaniga, paintings, 
25/11—9/12. Ente Internazionale d’Arte e Cultura: 
“Cesare da Sesto”, painting competition, till 1/12; 
Salvatore Aricd, paintings, till 15/12. Gian Ferrari: 
French painters, till 13/12. Gussoni: Orazio Ce- 
leghin, paintings, till 25/11. lLorenzelliz: Antonio 
Music, paintings, till 17/11. Ht Milione: Théodore 
Strawinsky, paintings, till 1/12. Mondial: Clemente 
Pugliese-Levi, paintings, retrospective exhibition, 
till 26/11. Montenapoleone: Nino Tommasini, paint- 
ings, till 13/12. Del Mulino: Ferdinando Mandelli, 
paintings, till 19/12. Del Naviglio: Franco Gentilini, 
paintings, till 14/11; Jérgen Haugen Sérensen, 
bronzes, till 5/12; Hoehme, January. Ore: Teddy 
Millington-Drake, paintings, from 7/11. Paganini: 
Gastone Novelli, paintings. Pater: Denise Mennet, 
paintings, from 22/11; Agostino Ferrari, paintings, 
from 4/12. Prisma: Filippo Maggiore, paintings, till 
18/11. San Fedele: Alberto Martini, paintings and 
etchings, November; “La Ruche” Group (Biras, Dat, 
Napper, Rebeyrolle, Tisserand, a.o.), December. 
Schwarz: Kurt Schwitters, paintings, retrospective, 
till 30/11; Enrico Baj, paintings, from 2/12. Spotorno: 
Andrich, paintings, till 8/12; Gian Giacomo Spadari, 
paintings, till 5/1. Toninelli Arte Moderna: Jenkins, 
January. Minima Toninelli: Orfeo Tamburi, paint- 
ings, till 12/12. La Verritré: Joachim Esposito, paint- 
ings, from 11/11; Sopot Sesia, paintings, from 1/12. 
PADUA, Galleria La la: Traquello Maran- 
goni, woodcuts, till ona. PARMA, Galleria La Ruota: 
Mino Maccari, paintings, till 9/12. PISTOIA, Galleria 
Vannucci: Brunella Saetti Frisa, paintings, till 31/12. 
PORDENONE, Galleria ii Camino: Sassu, Treccani, 
Vespignani, till 17/12. ROME, Galleria Nazionale 
d’Arte Moderna: The Bauhaus in sculpture and 
photographs, till 20/12; Oskar Schlemmer, paintings 
and theatre set designs, January—February; van 
Gogh, till February. Palazzo delle Esposizioni: 
“Autostrada del sole”, landscape painting exhibit- 
ion, December. Alibert: Carlo Hollesch, paintings, 
till 29/11; Luigi Bartolini, paintings and colour etch- 
ings, till 20/12. Attico: Matta, paintings, from 11/11; 
Adami, paintings, till 15/12; Serrano, sculpture, from 
16/12; Raspi, from 13/1. Casa do Brasil: Aldemir 
Martins, lithographs, Arnaldo Pedroso D’Horta, 
woodcuts, till 30/11. La Feluca: Geoffrey Lance, 
pastels, from 8/11; Johan Castberg, paintings, from 
23/11. George Lester: N. Abe, B. Caraceni, J. Massey, 
A. Savelli, paintings, till 3/1. Libreria Einaudi: Wols, 
etchings and watercolours, from 25/10. Nuova Pesa: 
Picasso, drawings, sculpture, till 20/12. Penelope: 
“Twelve Masters of the Third Generation”, till 2/12; 
Morton Dimondstein, paintings, till 20/12. Russo: 
Orfeo Tamburi, paintings, till 4/12. If Segno: Giu- 
seppe Santomaso, watercolours, drawings, litho- 
graphs, etchings, till 12/12. Trastevere: Samona, 
paintings, from 11/11. TRIESTE, Galleria La Cavana: 
Dorazio, Music, Santomaso, Turcato, Vaglieri, paint- 
ings, till 20/12. TURIN, Associazione Arti Figurative: 
Tobey, Hartung, Riopelle, Fontana, Sam Francis, 
Burri, Tal Coat, Hultberg, Jorn, a.o., from 24/11. 
Galleria d'Arte Moderna: Piranesi, 140 prints — 
60 drawings, till 21/1. Galleria Galat 

Campigli, paintings, till 9/12. Ul Grife: Edmondo 
Bacci, paintings, till 15/12. Gissi: Pompeo Borra, 
paintings, till 25/11. UDINE, Galleria del Girasole: 
Alberto Gianquinto, paintings, till 22/11; Trequillo 
Marangoni, woodcuts, till 1/12; Saverio Barbaro, 
paintings, till 14/12. VENICE, Galleria li Canale: 
Fioravante, Seibezzi, paintings, till 25/11. Cavallino: 
Franco Cannilla, paintings, till 8/12; Benrath, Dec- 
ember. Santo Stefano: Andreina Rosa, paintings, 
till 7/12; Delmo Veronese, paintings, till 18/12. 
Traghetto: Ercole Pignatelli, paintings, till 1/12; 
Bruna Casparini, paintings, till 18/12. VERONA, 
Galleria La Cornice: Nello Finotti, sculpture, till 
20/11. Ferrari: Umberto Savoia, paintings, from 9/11; 
Francesco De Stefano, paintings, from 25/11; Pino 
Casarini, paintings, from 9/12. VITERBO, Palazzo del 
Priori: Giuseppe Cesetti, paintings, December. 


SWITZERLAND 

AARAU, Galerie 6: Hans-Eric Fischer, till 30/12. 
BASEL, Kunsthalle: Basel artists, till 7/1; Sonja Henie 
and Niels Onstad Collection; Nigerian Art, 20/1— 
18/2. Museum fiir Véikerkunde: Folk Art from the 
late 18th Century till the beginning of the 20th, till 
31/1; Headhunters and Cannibals, till 30/4. Galerie 
d'Art Moderne: Francis Bott, paintings, gouaches, 
and Albert Féraud, metal sculpture, till 3/1. Galerle 
Beyeler: Illustrated works by Braque, Chagall, Gia- 
cometti, Manessier, Masson, Matisse, Picasso, till 
10/1; Marguerite Ammann, paintings, till 3/1. Hand- 
schin: Cont yrary masters, till 31/12. Mlnster- 
berg: Old Basel, till 31/1. Bettie Thommen: André 
Marchand, till 20/12. Riehentor: Works by Vieira da 
Silva, Spiller, Weber, Klotz, Barth, Schumacher, a. o., 
till 30/12. BERN, Kunsthalle: Bern painters and 
sculptors, till 14/1. Klipstein & Kornfeld: Sam Francis, 
till 31/12. Galerie Marbach: Jacques Pajak, paint- 


ings, from 30/11. Verena Miller: Voyages and Holli- 
Gays, till 27/12. Schindler: Udatny, paintings, till 
13/12; Sculpture, paintings, gouaches, watercolours, 
drawings and prints, till 13/1. Spitteler: Ruth Steiner, 
till 22/12. BIEL, St&dtische Galerie: Christmas ex- 
hibition of the Kunstverein, till 17/12. Galerie So- 
crate: Ernst Faesi, till 22/12. LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 
Galerie Numaga: Condé, till 20/12. FRAUENFELD, 
Galerie Gampiross: Fritz Pauli, till 514. GRENCHEN, 
Galerie Bernard: Jef Verheyen, paintings, till 16/12; 
Rolf Iseli, 18/1—15/2. GENEVE, ée Rath: Giliard 
and his friends, till 30/12. Galerie Elphenor: African 
Art, till. 10/1. Georges Moos: Maurice Wenger, till 
16/12. Motte: Janebé, till 13/12. LAUSANNE, Galerie 
Bonnier: Contemporary prints, December; Tumarkin, 
from 15/1. L’Entracte: Jacques Berger, paintings, till 
13/1. Kasper: International exhibition of Smail Paint- 
ings, till 13/1. Galerie des Nouveaux Grands Ma- 
gasins S.A.: M. Campbell, till 6/1. Paul Vallotton 
S.A.: Paintings, sculpture and watercolours, till 6/1. 
LE LOCLE, Musée des Beaux-Arts: Robert Hainard, 
till 17/12. LUZERN, Kunstmuseum: Centra! Swiss art- 
ists, till 15/1. Galerie im Ronca-Haus: Werner Duss 
and Cécile Lauber, till 31/12. $T. GALLEN, Kunst- 
museum: East Swiss artists, till 15/1; Ferdinand 
Gehr, from 5/1. Galerie Im Erker: Otto Dix, “The 
War”, till 17/1. SCHAFFHAUSEN, Museum zu Aller- 
heiligen: Schaffhausen artists, till 31/12. Galerie 
Munot: Margrit Roelli, ti!l 30/12. SOLOTHURN, Kunst- 
museum: Christmas exhibition, till 7/1. THUN, Kunst- 
sammiung: Christmas exhibition, till 14/1. WINTER- 
THUR, Kunstmuseum: Winterthur artist group, till 
31/12. Gewerbemuseum: Iron Work, till 22/12. Ga- 
lerie ABC: 14 drawings by Paul Klee, till 20/1. 
ZURICH, Kunsthaus: Swiss women artists, till 14/1. 
Ki Furniture Design, till 7/1; 
“The Best Posters of the Year 1961”, 24—28/1. Heim- 
haus: Zurich artists, till 31/12. Kunstkammer zum 
Strauhof: Alexander Sadkowsky, Traugott Zahner, 
till 24/12. Galerie Beno: Liane Heim, till 6/1. Suzanne 
Bollag: Georges Vantongerloo, till 23/12. Semiha 
Huber: 19th and 20th Century watercolours and draw- 
ings, December. Daniel Keel: Picasso, till 6/1. Laubli: 
Maria Térék, paintings and drawings, till 16/12. 
Charles Lienhard: Antonio Calderara, from 7/12. 
Neumarkt: Milo Schraner, coloured prints, till 24/12. 
Palette: Alberto Longoni, drawings, till 11/1. Sonn- 
egg: R. Feissel, till 23/12. Stadethofen: Gertrud 
Koref-Musculus and Eva Baumann, till 21/12. Wolfs- 
berg: H. Schmid, W. Sautter and Pham Thuc Chuong, 
= 30/12. Renée Ziegler: Chagall, “The Bible”, till 
/1. 


THE UNITED STATES 
M of Mod Art Traveling Exhibitions: 


Max Ernst, paintings: J. B. Speed Art Museum (Louis- 
ville, Ky.), 4/1—1/2. A w 
Allentown Art Museum (Penn. ), till 23/12. André 
Derain, paintings: Allentown Art Museum (Pa.) 1— 
22/2. America Seen Between the Wars: John and 
Mabel Ringling Museum of Art (Sarasota, Fla.), 7— 
28/1. Ben Shahn: Stedelijk Museum (Amsterdam, 
HOLLAND), 15/12—27/1. The Artist in His Studio: 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs (Paris, FRANCE), from 
16/10; University of Minnesota, Tweed Gallery (Du- 
luth), 1—22/12. Modern Church Architecture: State 
University of New York, Teachers College, (Fre- 
donia), 8—29/1. Kurt Schwitters: Phillips Collection, 
Washington, 4— 25/11. Museum of Modern Art Por- 
trait Collections: Joslyn Art Museum (Omaha, Neb.), 
1—22/12. Visionary Architecture (small panel ver- 
sion): Kent State University (Ohio), 3—24/1. Coll- 
ection of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Heller: Baltimore Mus- 
eum of Art (Maryland), till 31/12. Recent American 
Painting and Sculpture: John and Mabel Ringling 
Museum of Art (Sarasota, Fla.), till 31/12. “The 
Phenomena™ of Jean Dubuffet (prints): State Uni- 
versity of New York, Art Exhibition Clué (Oswego), 
till 22/11. Antoni Gaudi: Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (Troy, N.Y.), till 27/11. Prints by Sickert, 
Vallotton and Signac: Philbrook Art Center (Tulsa, 
Okla.), 2—23/1. 15 Polish Painters: Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts (Minn.), 2—30/1. Five German Ex- 
pressionists: University of Texas (Austin), till 21/12. 
René Magritte and Yves Tanguy: John and Mabel 
Ringling Museum of Art (Sarasota, Fla.), till 10/12. 
Edwin Dickinson (paintings and drawings): Colum- 
bia Museum of Art (S.C), 5—26/1. New Spanish 
Painting and Sculpture: Currier Gallery of Art 
(Manchester, N.H.), 15/12—12/1. Museum of Modern 
Art Twentieth Century Drawings: The Phillips Gal- 
lery (Washington), 18/12—8/1. Drawings by Joseph 
Stella: City Art Museum of St.Louis (Mo.), 2— 23/1. 
Matisse “Jazz”: Burpee Gallery of Art (Rockford, 
Il.), 2—23/1. David Smith: Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Lamont Art Gallery (Exeter, N.H.), 15/1—5/2. 
1 @ 


ALBANY, Institute: George Shortmeier, till 7/1; Group 
Show, local artists, 26/12—28/1. ATHENS, Museum of 
Art, University of Georgia: Grace Brody, paintings, 
till 20/12. BALTIMORE, Museum: Nicolas Astrup and 
Stanley Hayter, prints, till 3/12; Recent Graphic 
Accessions, till 10/12; “The Christmas Story in Prints”, 
till 14/1. Walters Art Gallery: “The Christmas Story 
in Medieval Art”, 18/12—7/1. BOSTON, Institute of 
Contemporary Art: Italian Sculptors of Today, Dec- 
ember; David Park, painting, 10/1—11/2. Museum of 
Fine Arts: “Chinese National Art Treasures”, till 
14/1. Dumbarton Galleries: Norman Carton, paint- 
ings, till 4/1. Kanegis Gallery: Modern Masters, 
drawings and prints, till 30/12. Light: “Christmas 
Collection of Five Centuries of Prints and Draw- 
ings”, 16th through 20th century, 2—30/12. Pace: 
3 English artists, Alan Davie, William Scott, Pao- 
lozzi, December. Joan Peterson: Alexander Calder, 
December. BUFFALO, Albright-Knox Art Gallery: 
Opening date January 19, 1962. CAMBRIDGE, Fogg 
Art Museum: American Art from the Civil War to 


the Present Day, til! 31/1; French Lithography from 
its Beginnings to Manet, till 30/12; French 19th 
Century Paintings, till 31/1; French 19th Century 
Drawings, till 31/1; Early Islamic Art, till 31/1. 
CHICAGO, Art institute: Thomas Eakins, paintings 
and sculpture, till 7/1; 65th Annual Exhibition of 
American Painting and Sculpture, 5/1—18/2; Kenneth 
Bates, metalwork, till 71. 8.C. Helland Gallery: 
Hugo Weber, portraits of Mies van der Rohe, till 
131. CINCINNATI, Art Museum: “Marsden Hartley 
Retrospective Exhibition”, 3—31/1. CLEVELAND, 
Museum: Werner Drewes, till 31/12; van Gogh, till 
14/1. COLUMBUS, Gallery of Fine Arts: American 
Antique Coverlets, 5/1—5/2; Portraits from the Coll- 
ection of the Museum of Modern Art, 11/1—5/2; Jon 
Rush, sculpture, 9/2—5/3. FORT WORTH, Art Center: 
Bror Utter Retrospective Exhibition, paintings, Nov- 
ember. HARTFORD, Wadsworth Atheneum: “Samuel 
Colt Presents”, till 14/1; “Christmas Costume Ex- 
hibition”, till 31/12; “Prints for Christmas Giving”, 
til! 21/1, HOUSTON, Museum of Fine Arts: “Tiepolo 
Drawings” (Smithsonian institution Traveling . Ex- 
hibition), till 15/1. JACKSONVILLE, Art Museum: 
Helene Baker, till 31/12. LONG BEACH, Museum of 
Art: Saul Borisov, tapestry, Anna Hayes, paintings, 
Jack Horton, wood sculpture, January. LOS ANGELES, 
County Museum: “Tiepolo Drawings” (Smithsonian 
institution Traveling Exhibition Service), 1—-28/2; 
Georges Rouault, prints, from the Harold P. Uliman 
Collection, till 17/12. Acosta Gallery: Braque, De- 
rain, Modigliani, Pacabia, paintings, Raoul Dufy, 
Severini, Signac, van Dongen, gouaches and water- 
colours, Modigliani, Viaminck, drawings, Degas, 
Rodin, Richier, bronzes, till 23/12. Ankrum: Lazare- 
vich, sculpture, till 2/12. Dwan: Robert Goodnough, 
January; Ad Reinhardt, February. Rex Evans: Elie 
Nadeiman, drawings, till 8/1; Landscapes by Lhote, 
Piper, Sutherland, a.o., till 29/1. Feingarten: Marty!, 
paintings, till 14/12. Ferus: Billy Al Bengston, paint- 
ings, till 2/12. Janis: Rouault, Klee, Giacometti, 
8.0., paintings, drawings, graphics. Primus-Stuart: 
Joan Brown, paintings, till 9/12. Robles: Alan Davie, 
December. Michel Thomas: Edmondson, Kwok, Mac- 
Ciellan, a. 0., paintings, till 13/12. MANCHESTER, 
Currier Gallery of Art: New Spanish Painting and 
Sculpture, till 12/1. MIAMI, Museum of Modern Art: 
Eve Garrison, sculptured paintings and collages, 
till 31/12; Bruce Larsen, symbolic paintings, till 
31/12; Alberto Davila, paintings, temperas and draw- 
ings, ?—28/1; Dr. Charles D. Sneller, photographs, 
9—28/1. MILWAUKEE, Art Center: Permanent Coll- 
e.tion, till 1/1; Icons, from the collections of Dr. 
John Pick and Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, till 
1/1; Crawing International, Afro, Taépies, Rivera, 
Kawabata (American Federation of Arts), 4/1—4/2; 
The Paintings of Walter Quirt, retrospective ex- 
hibition (organized by the American Federation of 
Arts with the Ford Foundation), 4— 28/1. MINNEA- 
POLIS, Institute of Arts: “Eighteenth Century De- 
sign”, till 24/12; “Coptic Art”, till 7/1; Katherine 
Nash, sculpture, till 17/12; The Putnam McMillan 
Collection (31 works by Degas, Vuillard, Derain, 
Matisse, Picasso, a.0., recently presented to the 
Institute), till 21/1; 15 Polish Painters, 3—28/1; British 
Watercolours in American Collections, 17/1— 25/2; 
Mary Gale Hobbs, paintings and collages, 16/1— 
18/2. Walker Art Center: Marcel! Breuer, St. John's 
Abbey, till 7/1. University of Minnesota: Rem- 
brandt's Etchings, till 71. MONTCLAIR, Art Museum: 
Montclair in Manhattan, till 7/1; Golden Age of 
American lilustrations, till 7/1; Master Prints, till 7/1. 
NASHVILLE, Tennessee Fine Arts Center: The Jose- 
phine and Phillip A. Bruno Collection, till 20/2. NEW 
HAVEN, Yale University Art Gallery: Contemporary 
Paintings from 1960-61 New York Gallery Exhibitions, 
tili 4/2 


NEW YORK, Asia House: Khmer Sculpture, till 30/1. 
Brooklyn Museum: Mauricio Lasansky Retrospective, 
til! 71. Guggenheim Museum: Ar erican Abstract 
Expressionists and imagists, 1961, till end Decem- 
ber; Léger, “Five Themes with Variations”, from 
January. Jewish Museum: Irving Kriesberg, paint- 
ings, till 18/12. Metropolitan Museum: Masterpieces 
of American Primitive Painting from the Chrysler 
Garbisch Collection, till 7/1; French paintings and 
drawings, trom the bequest of Stephen C. Clark, 
til! 74; Photographs and etchings, “The World on 
Silver and Copper”, from 5/10; Musical Instruments 
of Five Continents, till 7/1; Collecting Americana, 
1956— 1961, December. Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts: Fabrics International, Toshiko Takaezu, cer- 
amics, Jari Hesselbarth, sand castings, till 14/1. The 
M of Mod Art: Chagall, The Jerusalem 
Windows, till 3/1; Orozco Drawings, till 21/1; Redon, 
Moreau and Bresdin, 6/12—4/2; Recent Acquisitions, 
19/12— 25/2. The Museum of Primitive Art: “Two 
Private Collections”, from René d’Harnoncourt and 
Gertrud A. Mellon Collections, “Nigerian Art“, “Poly- 
nesian Figure Carvings”, till 11/2. Whitney Museum 
of American Art: Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Painting, till 4/2; Paul Burlin and Karl 
Zerbe, paintings, 6/2—14. Columbia University, 
Casa italiana: “The New Generation in Italian Art”, 
8—22/12. A.A.A.: Krishna-Reddy, new intaglio 
prints; “Pratt Graphic Workshop Portfolio”, 11 prints 
by 11 printmakers, till 16/12. Acquavella: Berea, 
paintings, till 28/12. Alan: “The Romantic Tempera- 
ment”, paintings, drawings and sculpture, Barye, 
Beardsley, Martin, Moreau, Ward, 8.0., 4—30/12. 
Amel: William Christopher, till 16/12; Gallery Group, 
19/12—6/1. American: Kline, Burlin, Roth, Beauchamp, 
Cicero, 8. 0., 18—30/12. David Anderson: Lucio 
Fontana, paintings, till 9/12; Group Show, litho- 
graphs and smaller works by Americans, 12 — 30/12. 
Angelecki: Group Show, Chelimsky, Heiter, Morales, 
Tharrats, Vodicka, a.0., till 23/12. Ahda Artzt: An- 
nuai Watercolour Show, Anthony, Sorrentino, Adas, 


E. Koch, 8.0., 19/12—11/1. Art Collectors Place: 
Contemporary Europeans and Americans, oils, gra- 
phics by Chagall, Picasso, Rovault, Blanch, Menkes, 
a.o0., 5/12—6/1. Babcock: Samuel Adier, 23/1— 10/2; 
Group Show, drawings, 13/2—3/3. Charles Barzansky: 
Robert Simmons Fuller, paintings, 4—16/12. Bianchini: 
Domenico Gnoli, original drawings for “Orestes or 
the Art of Smiling”, till 11/12; Gerard Koch, sculpture, 
till 8/1. Bleecker: William H. Littlefield, oils on 
paper, 19—30/12. Bodiey: Brian Watkins, sculpture, 
till 23/12; Addie Harder, constructions, till 23/12; 
Miles White, watercolour drawings for the theatre, 
4— 23/12. Bolles: New Work from italy, December. 
Borgenicht: Arp, Mataré, till 30/12; George Mueller, 
2—20/1; Elbert Weinberg, 23/1—10/2. Burr: Religious 
drawings by the Rev. Anthony ). Lauck, December. 
Camino: Alida Walsh-Kipke and Phillip Held, till 
14/12; Group Show, small paintings, 15/12—4/1. Hilda 
Carmel: Rowland, till 14/12. Carstairs: Bernard La- 
motte, paintings, till 22/12. Carus: Selected Euro- 
pean Graphics, December. Castellane: William 
Hopper, till 24/12. Leo Castelli: Tworkov, Johns, 
Higgins, Bontecou, Scarpitta, December; Rauschen- 
berg, from 7/11. Chalette: Julio Gonzalez, Decem- 
ber; Corpora, January; Singier, February. Chase: 
Créo, Clavé, Venard, Dufy, Buffet, a.o., December. 
Contemporaries: Ricardo Martinez, paintings, 5— 
23/12. Contemporary Arts: Louis J. Williams, paint- 
ings, 26/12—6/1. Cordier & Warren: Alfonso Ossorio, 
paintings 1941— 1961, 18/12—20/1. D'Arcy: Bertram 
Goodman, Gaston Bertrand, Endre Roszda, draw- 
ings, 12/12—6/1. Davis: 18th, 19th and 20th century 
English watercolours and drawings, Lear, Cox, 
Turner, Gainsborough, Whistler, till 23/12. Roland 
de Aenile: De Kooning, Gorky, Giacometti, Mars- 
den Hartley, and Matta, December. Peter Deitsch: 
Pissarro, Redon, Toulouse-Lautrec, Picasso, original 
prints, December. Tibor de Nagy: Larry Rivers, 
paintings, 5—30/12. Terry Dintenfass: Sidney Good- 
man, paintings, watercolours and drawings, 11/12— 
6/1; Robert Gwathmey, 8/1—3/2. Durlacher: Walter 
Stuempfig, till 23/12. Duveen: Great paintings, por- 
celain ana sculpture, December. Robert Elkon: 
David Simpson, paintings, till 16/12; 20th Century 
Master Drawings and Watercolours, 19/12—46/1. André 
Emmerich: “Great Moments of the Past: The Sculp- 
ture of Ancient America”, 5/12—6/1. Feingarten: 
Nathan Cabot Hale, welded bronze sculpture, 5— 
30/12. David B. Findlay: Group Exhibition, “The 
Schoo! of Paris, Segonzac, Gromaire, Garbell; Le- 
sieur, Rodde, Cathelin, a.o., January. Rese Fried: 
Duchamp-Villon, Ernst, Hepworth, Nicholson, Seve- 
rinl, @.0., December. Allan Frumkin: Polynesian 
Art, December. Otte Gerson: American and Euro- 
pean sculpture, 19/12—27/1. Graham: James Harvey, 
paintings, 5— 30/12; Richard Miller, 2—27/1. Grand 
Central Moderns: Jennett Lam, paintings, 7— 31/12. 
Green: Lucas Samaras, 5— 23/12; Robert Whitman, 
26/12 —6/1; Joan Jacobs, paintings, 9—27/1. Greer: 
Erno Monda, paintings, 11—30/12. Grimaud: Arp, 
Bryen, Coudrain, Vasarely, a.0., original prints and 
drawings, December. Hacker: Anita Steckel, draw- 
ings, till 16/12. Hammer: Ludwig Bemelimans, 5— 
30/12. David Herbert: Miniature Works, Robert 
Courtright, Ray Johnson, Kurt Schwitters, a.o., 2— 
22/12. Hirsch! & Adler: Drawings, watercolours and 
pastels, till 30/12. Leonard Hutton: Gabriele Minter, 
paintings, till 30/12. Paula Insel: Florence Evans, 
Koppel, C. B. Karus, paintings, 19/12—9/1. Isaacson: 
19th Century Exhibition (Richard Dadd, Simeon Solo- 
mon, Gustave Doré, J. L. Géromé, a. o.), 5—30/12. 
Martha Jackson: Motonaga, 19/12—6/1; Jim Dine, 
9/1—3/2. Janis: Franz Kline, paintings, till 30/12; 
Piet Mondrian, 2/1—3/2. Juster: Annual Christmas 
Sale, till 6/1. Kamer: Art of Primitive and Archaic 
Cultures. Kennedy: Five Centuries of Fine Prints, 
December. Kingworthy: Phyl'is Mason, paintings 
and drawings, 12/12—é6/1. Knapnik: Sidney Lehman, 
6/12—6/1. Knoedier: Ernst Nay, paintings and water- 
colours, 9/I—3/2. Kootz Gallery: Hans Hofmann, 2— 
20/1; Kyle Morris, 23/1—10/2. Kornblee: Lithographs, 
December. Albert Landry: Roger Dudant, till 23/12; 
Marie Paneth, till 30/12. Lefebre: Hamaguchi, en- 
gravings, 5—30/12; Pignon, oils, gouaches, January. 
Little Studio: Prestopino, watercolours, 6— 20/12. 
Matisse: Giacometti, “Sculpture and Paintings, 1961”, 
December. Mayer: Pehr, 12—30/12. Mi Chou: Shigeru 
Izumi, lithographs, Ansei Uchima, woodcuts, 4— 
23/12. Mileh: American paintings, 12—29/12. Mid- 
town: William Palmer, paintings, 12/12—6/1. Janet 
Nessier: Lester Rondell, paintings, 26/12—6/1. New 
Art Center: Chagali, 300 graphic works, till 5/1. 
Nordness: Ruth Gilkow, oils, 5—23/12; Ralston Craw- 
ford, prints, 4—23/12; Gallery Group, 25—30/12. 
Panoras: Lucille Chayt and Ginette Heuman, paint- 
ings, 18—30/12. Betty Parsons: Forrest Bess, retro- 
spective show, 18/12—6/1; Chryssa, January; Alex- 
ander Liberman, 29/1—17/2. Peridot: Giacometti, 
Klee, Léger, Maillol, Matisse, a.o., drawings and 
sculpture, 18/12— 13/1. Phoenix: Michael Donohue, 
15/12— 1/4. Pletrantonio: Agnes Yarnall, “The Civil 
War", December. Poindexter: 15 San Francisco Bay 
Area Painters, 5/12—6/1. Frances Pratt: Carlos Me- 
rida, paintings, December. Roger Price: Gallery 
Group, Spooner, Brion, Dorfman, 26/12—4/1. Stephen 
Radich: Dimitri Hadzi, sculpture, 12/12—6/1. Roke: 
Jack Sonenberg, woodcuts, till 22/12; Erika Weihs, 
paintings, till 20/12. Berta Schaefer: Francesco Di 
Cocca, 11—29/12. Selferheld: 18th Century Japanese 
drawings and watercolours, till 30/12. Selected 
Artists: Joe Jones, paintings, drawings and water- 
colours, 12—30/12. Statkin: Antoine Bourdelle, sculp- 
ture and drawings, till 16/12. Judith Small: Recent 
Acquisitions from Mexico, Peru, Africa, Oceania, 
December. Smolin: Cabell Brussel, sculpture, 4— 
31/12. Stable: Mario Garcia, constructions, 5—30/12. 
Staemptii: David Park, retrospective, 5—30/12. Allan 
Stone: Jay Milder, paintings, till 16/12. Tanager: 
“The Great American Nude“, Tom Wesselmann, 


collages, till 28/12. Thibaut: Kenneth Nack and 
Donald Yacoe, 4—23/12. Visual Arts: Chermayeff and 4% 
Palladino, from 18/12. Weyhe: Bill Bomar, paintings, 
15/12— 13/1. Ruth White: Kurt Seligmann, choreo- 
graphics, 5—30/12. Wildenstein: Paintings and Draw- 
ings from the Hanley Collection, December. Willard: 
Norman Lewis, paintings (1960-61), till 30/12. Howard 
Wise: Edward Dugmore, paintings, till 16/12; Gal- 
lery Group Show, 19/12—6/1; Ernest Briggs, 9/1—3/2. 
Wittenborn: International Graphics (Bergmann, Haass, 
Schoofs, Masson, Eglau, 8. 0.), December. World 
House: Victor Vasarely, paintings, till 6/1. Zabriskie: 
19th Century Americans, till 23/12. 


NOTRE DAME, University: Arts of Ancient Peru, till. 
28/1. OAKLAND, Art Museum: Artists of the Western 
Frontier (American Federation of Arts), till 7/1. 
OBERLIN, College: Movie Posters (Museum of 
Modern Art), 5—26/1. PALM BEACH, Society of the 
Four Arts: 23rd Annual Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Paintings, till 31/12. PHILADELPHIA, Mus- © 
eum of Art: The Guggenheim Museum Exhibition, 
Braque, Kiee, Léger, Miré, Picasso, a.o., till 7/1. 
University Museum: Tutankhamen Treasures, till 14/1. 
Commercial Museum: Italy Today, til! 31/12; African 
Crafts; Japan Today. Newman Gallery: Gerard 
Negelspach, paintings, till 23/12; Robert Martin, 
paintings, till 7/1; Maurice Freed, oils and water- 
colours, till 21/1; Bellof, ceramics, till 24/12. 
PHOENIX, Art Museum: English Landscape Painters 
from Gainsborough to Today, January; William 
Schimmel, watercolours, George Rickey, sculpture, 
Martin Shallenberger, paintings, Oriental Art, Jan- 
uary. PORTLAND, Art Museum: Thomas Hardy, 
sculpture, till 2/1; Oregon Juried Print Exhibition, 
1961, till 2/1. PRINCETON, University: 8. Arnold 
Kayser, paintings, till 7/1. PROVIDENCE, Rhode Is- 
land School of Design: Art of the Arab World, Dec- 
ember. RALEIGH, North Carolina Museum of Art: 
24th Annual North Carolina Artists’ Exhibition, till 
21/1; New accessions, December. RICHMOND, Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts: Artist-Craftsmen of 
Western Europe, till 30/12; Railey Collection of 
Seals, 29/12—4/2. SAN FRANCISCO, Bolles Gallery: | 
Third Annual Christmas Exhibition, till 6/1; Claude 

Stahly, collages, till 15/12. M. H. de Young Museum: 
Alan Meisel, pottery, Mary Dumas, fabrics, till 1/1. 
Dilexi: Charlies Ross, sculpture, Norman Kanter, 
drawings, December. Feingarten: Horst Gottschalk, 
collages, till 18/12. Gump's: For Christmas—Fine 


Art, December; Robert Harvey, Jerome Land, Hilda 


Pertha, paintings, January. Pomeroy: Christmas 
Show, till 31/12. SANTA BARBARA, Museum of Art: 
Howard Fenton, paintings and drawings, till 23/12; 
Karel Appel, paintings, 5—31/12; Schott Creche anc 
Religious Figures, 5—31/12; The Direct Approach 
(Photography), 13/12—7/1; The George F. McMurray 
Collection of 19th Century American Painting, 4— 
28/1; Alexej von Jawlensky, paintings, 3/1—4/2; Mil- 
ton Avery, paintings, 30/1—25/2; Jacques Callot 
Prints, 23/1—18/2. SYRACUSE, Everson Museum: 
Modern Mosaics of Ravenna, till 21/1; Religious 
Prints, 1500— 1700, till 21/1; Karl Schrag Retrospec- 
tive (A.F.A.—Ford Foundation), Carl Morris, paint- 
ings (Kraushaar), 3—25/2. TOLEDO, Museum of Art: 
Currier and Ives, coloured lithographs, December. 
UTICA, Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: Edward 
Wales Root Bequest, till 24/2; Japan, Design Today, 
till 28/1; Photography in Fine Arts Ill, till 28/1; 
Masterpieces of Photography (Eastman Collection), 
29/1 — 18/2. WALTHAM, Rose Art Museum: Fantasy 
and Surrealism in American Art, 1—22/1; Prints by 
Post-impressionists (Rosenwald Collection, National 
Gallery of Art, Washington), 5—25/2. WASHINGTON, 
Corcoran Gallery of Arts: Jack Perimutter, till 17/12; 
Peter Thomas, 28/12—28/1. National Gallery: Art 
Treasures from the Samuel H. Xress Collection, till 
4/2. Gres Gallery: Assetto, paintings, Kusama, water- 
colours, till 23/12. Obelisk: ivan Mosca, paintings, 
Max Elias, Jr., sculpture, till 24/12. WILMINGTON, 
Delaware Art Center: 48th Annual Delaware Show, 
paintings and sculpture, December. WORCESTER, 
Art Museum: G. B. Tiepolo, drawings from the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, November; “Picasso, the 
Later Works, 1938— 1961", 25/1 — 25/2. 


Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibitions: 
The Technique of Fresco Painting: Addison Gallery 
of American Art (Andover, Mass.), 1—21/1. Physics 
and Painting: Purdue University, Library (Lafayette, 
Ind.(, 6—31/1. Folk Painters of the Canadian West: 
State University College of Education (Plattsburgh, 
N.Y.), 1—22/1. Civil War Drawings: Texas Memorial 
Museum (Austin), 19/1—10/2. The Engravings of 
Pieter Brueghei the Elder: University Art Gallery, 
University of California (Berkeley), 1—22/1. The 
American City in the 19th Century: University Union, 
Bowling Green State University (Ohic), 1—21/1. 
Brazilian Printmakers: Department of Fine Arts, 
Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pa.), 1—22/1. The 
America of Currier and ives: Kansas Memorial 
Union (Lawrence), 1—28/1. Japanese Woodbliock 
Prints: Laguna Beach Art Association (Calif.), Jan- 
uary. Contemporary Religious Prints: Grace Epis- 
copal Church (Middletown, N.Y.), 1—22/1. Eskimo 
Graphic Art: Slater Memorial Museum (Norwich, 
Conn.), 4—-21/1. Prints by Munakata: Joslyn Art 
Museum (Omaha, Neb.), 20/1—15/2. The Spirit of the 
Japanese Print: Reeve Memorial Union, Wisconsin 
State College (Oshkosh), 1—25/1. Early Drawings 
Toulouse-Lautrec: University of Utah Union (Salt 
Lake City), 20/1— 18/2. Civil War Drawings: Telfair 
Academy of Arts and Sciences (Savannah, Ga.), 
19/1—10/2. Graphic Art of Edvard Munch: Winnipeg 
Art Gallery (Manitoba), 15/1—4/2. Mies van der 
Rohe: School of Architecture, Georgia Institute of 
Technology (Atlanta), 15/1—5/2. Brasilia, a New 
Capital: Yandes Gallery, Wabash College (Craw- 
fordsville, ind.). 
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